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A CHANGED PROSPECT. 


T seems to be generally agreed that the election 
of Mr. Crisp aS Speaker of the House meant 
something more than personal preference. In speak- 
ing of the Speakership, we said, before the meeting 
of Congress, that a tranquil temperament and judi- 


. cial disposition*were among the most essential quali- 
fications for the o . The reported feeling of Mr. 


hows, apparently, that in this 


MILLS since his defea 
But the friends 


respect Mr. CRISP was preferable. 


of tariff reform, who feel that it is a question which 


should take _precedence of all public issues, were un- 


‘doubtedly greatly disappointed by Mr. Crisp’s elec- 


tion. They soon began to remark, however, that he 
was sound upon the great question, and that too 
much stress must fot be laid upon the election as 


significant of party disinclination to the tariff reform 


issue and to Mr. CLEVELAND as the candidate next 
year. This kind of whistling, however, does not 
change the situation. There is no doubt that in this 
part of the country the result of the contest for the 
Speakership.was an extremely disagreeable shock-to 
the friends of Mr. CLEVELAND. _ It has been the gen- 
eral conviction that tariff reform as expounded by 
Mr. MILLs would be certainly the Democratic policy 
and Mr. CLEVELAND unquestionably the Democratic 
candidate next year, and the result, upon a test made 
by the particular friends of both, seemed for a mo- 
ment to be at least discotaging. 

Yet it ought not to be A party, although 
theoretically an organization of like-minded voters 
to secure the passage of measures or the adoption of 
a polity upon which they agree, is practically very 
much more. It is a body with traditions, habits, and 
a spirit which demands unswerving allegiance to the 
behests of its majority. It is the result of a multi- 
tude of tendencies and prejudices and passions. It 
is united by mercenary interests and party pride as* 
well as by political and economical considerations: 
and the party, not the principle or purpose of the 
party, becomes at last the controlling consideration. 
The Republican party, for instance, coheres to-day 
not so much by a common conviction upon protec- 
tion, as. by a feeling that, whatever its policy, the 
party is composed of the more intelligent, moral, and 
industrious parts of the whole community, to which 


.the general interests may be confided more safely 


than to any other. It is this fact which makes the 
process of reconstructing a party, of inspiring it with 
a new spirit and giving it a new tendency, extremely 
difficult. This also explains the fact that a voter 


"who leaves one party for honest public reasons, will 


not necessarily find it better to join another, and try 
to influence its action. Before doing this he must 
measure accurately the moral momentum of the 
party, or he will find himself precisely where he was 


- to Congress.” 
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before. He must theréfore maintain his indepen- 
dence until he.is sure that he can join a party which 
will pursue substantially his own objects. 

The election of Speaker showed that the general 
feeling of the Democratic party had been somewhat 
miscalculated. The refusal of Mr. HoaR and Mr. 
WILLIAMS, of Massachusetts, to vote for: Mr. CRISP 
was natural and honorable. had left the Re- 
publican party because of their independence of feel- 
ing and action, and they did not relinquish them 
upon entering the Democratic party. But the in- 
cident showed that the Deniocratic party was led by 
forces of which the ‘er had not been fully mea- 
sured. In other words, Mr. CLEVELAND was periiaps 
less a representative of the controlling spirit of the 
party than of its better sentiment, and free silver 
coinage might prove to be a more immediate and 
popular purpose in the party than tariff reform. The 
New York World is a Democratic free lance, and 
without expressing its own opinion, the World says: 
‘‘There is nothing more certain under the sun than 
that some free-coinage bill will pass the House by an 
overwhelming majority, most probably by a major- 
ity large enough to pass it over the President’s veto.” 
This, also, was the anticipation of Mr. CARLISLE. 
One of the possible results of the actual situation 
disclosed by the election of Speaker is a change in 


_ the decision that tariff reform shall be the coutrol- 


ling issue next year; and the circumstances seem to | 
- witnesses are not newspaper reporters, nor that they 


-do-not make the kind of descriptive report which, to 


show, also, that the regard of independent. voters for 


.Mr. CLEVELAND weakens him with many conspicuous 


present managers of his party. That fact, however, 


will commend him no less to the great mass of such , 


voters. 


CHILI AND THE UNITED STATES. 
It was satisfactory to see in the President’s mes- 


ernment of Chili will at an early day be submitted 
It is high time. 


Chilian affairs. When it is openly alleged and be- 


lieved that BALMACEDA’s revolution was attempted . 
» that in the case at Sing Sing ‘‘ death was apparently 


in the interest of a nitrate speculation, and that Mr. 


EGAN was appointed Minister to Chili because he 


would be a good agent in commercial transaetions, 
it is easy to believe, and, in fact, it is highly probable, 
that the accounts received from Chili are colored by 
some form of the same interest. For the first time 
the conduct of American naval officers has been in- 
volved in these stories, and it is not conceivable that 
any public interest can be jeoparded by a publication 
of the correspondence. 

There is no doubt that the selection as Minister 


of this country to Chili of a newly naturalized citi- 


zen of such a notorious career as Mr. EGAN’s was very 
extraordinary. The probable and apparent explana- 
tion was that it was designed to propitiate the dyna- 
mite Irish vote in this country. There is no doubt. 
also that Mr. EGAN was in close relations with BaL- 
MACEDA, and that-our government was deceived as to 
the actual situation in Chili. Neither is there any 
doubt that the successful party in the war were pe- 
culiarly ill-disposed toward Mr. EGAN, much more 
so, indeed, than against any other foreign Minister. 
There seems to be little doubt also that he is now 
engaged in some active correspondence with the pres- 
ent Chilian government, apparently not of a friendly 
chahacter. 

N says in 
aint of the con- 


and it is a matter of regrét that so many of our own 
people should have given ear to unofficial charges 
and complaints that manifestly had their origin in 
rival interests, and in a wish to pervert the relations 
of the United States with Chili.” He says also, and 


it shows that, although no official complaint was 


made, the feeling in regard to Mr. EGAN was very 
strong—‘‘ the treatment of our Minister for a time 
was such as ll for a decided protest, and it was 
very gratifying to observe that unfriendly measures, 
which were undoubtedly the result of the prevailing 
excitement, were at once rescinded or sui - 
laxed.”’ This is a friendly statement. B 
lowed by what is really a prejudgment~of the case 
of the sailors at Valparaiso, which the President 
subsequently admits is now undergoing investigation 
by the local authorities, and he adds that the Chil- 
ian answer to our request for an explanation of what 
seemed to be an insult was offensive. 
and timely reply to our note shall not be made, the 
President says that the question will be made the 
subject of a special message to Congress. Opinion 
must now be reserved until the correspondence is 
published. 


ELECTRIC EXECUTION. 


In the last execution by électricity in New York, 
the expert witnesses testified to the decency of the 
tragic event, and to the actual painlessness of the 
death. The merely curious public was excluded by 
the law, which also designates certain representatives 
of the public to be present in order to prevent any 


There has been’no . 
way of testing the truth of the statements respecting : 


_ piness. 


survey the scene. 
wasté of good interest, energy, and money, and a 


If a proper. 
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misconception of facts. In highly civilized com- 
munities, except in France, public executions as a 
mere spectacle are abandoned, and for the reason 
that they were held to be imbruting, degrading, and 
demoralizing. 

In this State the new law closely restricts the 
number of spectators, and prohibits publication of 
anything but the facts. .This provision was adopted 
to prevent the sensational and disgusting descrip- 


tions which appeared in many papers whenever an - 


execution occurred, and had become a source of seri- 
ous demoralization of public sentiment. If men are 
to be put to death by law, the process should be as 
solemnly impressive as possible, and so conducted as 
to avoid the public mischief which is produced by 
making the event a spectacle for the gratification of 
the most depraved curiosity and passion. But the 
exclusion of newspaper reporters is asserted to be a 
wrong to the public, which has a right to know that 
all is done as it should be. But if the public has a 
right to know, the public, by its authorized repre- 
sentatives, may provide for the manner in which it 


shall be informed. This it has done in the law. It 
. has decided to be informed of the necessary facts by 


certain witnesses. who are indicated. If these wit- 


_ hesses are incompetent or untrustworthy, upon proof 


of the fact they should be removed, and if as a class 
they are necessarily unfit, the law should be changed. 
But it is not an argument against the law that the 


promote the sale of the papers, the reporters might 
make. . There was.a statement in some papers after 
the late execution that the process was singularly 


_ cruel, and the suffering horrible.. This, however, 


was not the statement of the witnesses, but of those 
who were not witnesses. As the method is new, how- 


sage that ‘‘the entire correspondence with the gov- : ever, such assertions may foster a doubt whether they 


may not be well founded, Upon the question of 
comparative suffering, the following statement of 
an éxecution in Philadelphia just before that at 
Sing Sing contrasts. significantly with the official 
certificate of Doctors MCDONALD and 8S. B. Warp, 


instantaneous and painless”: 


*‘JoHN McManus was hanged at 10.09 o’clock this morning 
for the murder of EUGENE Maginnis. Death resulted in 
twelve minutes, from strangulation. The body, after being al- 
lowed to hang for twenty minutes longer, was cut down... . 
After his hands had been shackled, McManus spoke briefly, 
asking the forgiveness of Heaven, and forgiving those who 
had ever injured him, and asking forgiveness of those he 
had injured. When he ceased,the black cap was drawn 
over his face, the signal was given, and McManus dropped 
five feet. The knot of the rope slipped from behind his ear 
as he fell, and he slowly strangled to death.” 


Nothing alleged in regard to execution by electrici- 
ty is more shocking than this. 


CHRISTMAS ALMS. / 


CHRISTMAS is at hand, and Santa Claus is coming. 
The holiday activity in the streets is one of the pret- 
tiest spectacles of the year, and the eyes of the poorest 
may enjoy a Christmas gift by looking at the shop 
windows teeming with treasures rich and rare. The 
charitable disposition of modern times, which is one 


of its best characteristics, naturally seizes the occa-. | 


sion of the happy festival to extend the area of lap- 
The form of this kindness is protean. Its 
purpose is good, but its methods are not always wise, 
and Dr. RAINSFORD, who is one of the foremost 
apostles of the gospel of fraternity, has recently 
pointed out one of its well-meaning but practically 
unwise methods. Indeed, there will be no wiser 
lesson for the day, at this holiday season, than the 
article of Dr. RAINSFORD in another part of this 

aper, who speaks upon the subject with an authori- 
ty unsurpassed in New York. 

There is a scheme to assemble a multitude of 
poor children in Madison Square Garden on Christ- 
mas: afternoon, and to give them the old toys of 
richer children, who are to sit in elevated seats and 
This the doctor holds to be a 


premium on gluttony and untruth. Besides this, it 
would be a cultivation of a feeling which needs no 
tering, a feeling of patronizing superiority on the 
part\of children whose fathers, sometimes by hook 


A certain pleasure will be given to some of 
the poor children, but the mischief of this way of giv- 
ing it will far transcend the pleasure. If the design- 
ers of this enterprise desired personally to aid the 
needy, they would not probably assemble them in a 
vast hall and invite the prosperous to attend and see 
them fedand clothed. Ifthey wish to give pleasure 
to poor children by giving them the toys of richer 
children, do they suppose the pleasure is heightened 
by making the recipients a spectacle as poor? - 


Dr. RAINSFORD states that already there are many 


ways provided for cheering the poor children by 
those who live among them and are familiar with 
their wants and their character. The first principle 
of modern charity is that it shall be made really to 
help, not to harm. If the promoters of this scheme 
would take the toys quietly and give them to the 


ten by crook, own for a time a great deal of © 
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children in a personally friendly way, without mak- 
ing them a show for the richer children, it would be 
well. But if they do not wish to do this, the money 
which will be expended in the manner proposed 
would give incalculably greater pleasure to its bene- 
ficiaries if it were intrusted to those who know them, 
and who know how best to aid them. These are to 
be found on every hand, in the societies within and 
without the churches. There is much said of the 
decline of Christianity, but certainly the practical 
injunctions of Christ to the disciples whom he sent 
out were never more generally or more intelligently 
followed than now. The earlier Church fed the 
poor, the later Church aids the poor to feed them- 


selves. The community may well heed the words’ 


of one who, like Dr. RAINSFORD, is an expert and a 
leader in aiding the poor, not on Christmas day only, 
but on that day and every other day in the year. 
He does not frown upon the pleasure designed, but 
upon the demoralizing method ~ontemplated. 


THE LATE TRAGEDY. 

THE identification of the head of the man who attempted 
to destroy.Mr. SacE is. apparently due to the New York 
World. The first thing which arrests attention is that the 
head, which would be in such cases the surest means of 
identification, should have been left unharmed by the explo- 
sion. The proof furnished by the dentist’s register is also 
remarkable, and the letter which the mother quotes, but 
which she destroyed, is apparently conclusive. No motive 


can be assigned for her invention of such & story, and, in 


connection with the other evidence, it settles the question of 
identity. 

The facts dispose of the story of a conspiracy, and make 
the tragedy the result of a monomania. There is yet no 
evidence that Norcross had been regarded at any time as 
insane, although further inquiry may disclose other facts. 
The act is not likely to breed imitators, for. only an insane 
man would propose to himself the alternative which Nor- 
Cross contemplated. Nor does it reveal any more plainly 
the consequences of a reputation for great riches. Every 
man who is known to be very rich is constantly pursued by 
every kind of beggar for every kind of object, and it is to 
be expected that some am 1e applicants will be crack- 
brained and dangerous. 

The chance of being made the victim of disordered wits 
will hardly moderate the eager pursuit of money; for it was 
not the money, but the distinction which it confers, that in- 
duced the attack of Norcross. There aré very rich men 
who are in no danger from such assaults, because they are 
not publicly distinguished for wealth. Just before the bomb 
was dropped in Mr. Saar’s office, the Rev. Dr. HALL was 
fired at upon the steps of his house. His assailant was crazy 
like Norcross, but the assault was not stimulated by his 
distinction as a rich man. Distinction of all kinds has its 
penalties; but it is satisfactory to know that the late start- 
ling and tragical act’ is not a sign of anything but a freak of 
insanity. 


MR. QUAY’S RE-ELECTION. 


Many Republicans in Pennsylvania allege that the result 


of the late election in that State has been misinterpreted as — 
an approval of Quay. They say that it was far from such 


an approval; on the contrary, they hold that it was due to 
the fact that‘the Republican candidates were unexception- 
able, and that neither Quay nor the machine was involved, 
and therefore that as Republicans they voted for the party 
ticket as independent of Quay. The justice of this view 
will be easily tested. If the inquiries of Democratic officers 
into the frauds shall be pushed by the new men with relent- 
less vigor, the view of certain Republicans will be justified. 

But there is a more general test. The re-election of Quay 
as Senator will be the next real political contest in the State. 
The independent Republican protest of last year undoubt- 
edly drove him from the chairmanship of the Republican 
National Committee. His resignation showed the force of 
public and party conviction of his unfitness for the place. 
The action of his party in his own State was too unmistak- 
able, arid the resolution of respect and admiration adopted 
by the committee was not merely perfunctory, it was dis- 
graceful. 

Failure to be re-elected Senator, whether due to public 
moral reprobation or to actual defeat, would close his pub- 
lic career. It cannot be doubted that Mr. Quay will strain 
all his resources of every kind to prevent such a result. He 
is master of the dark and devious ways of politics, and he 
has no doubt begun already to take steps to secure his suc- 
cess. If the interpretation of the election which we have 
mentioned be sound, the opposition to the Senator's re-elec- 
tion will not count upon the force of an imprompt® move- 
ment at the last moment; it will organize itself as tharough- 
ly as the Quay canvass will be organized. The same Repub- 
lican feeling which elected a Democratic Governor last year 
rather than vote for a Quay candidate ought certainly to 
be able to defeat Quay himself. 


THE THEOLOGICAL WORLD. 

THE year that is ending has been marked by some striking 
theological events, so many, indeed, and of such a character 
as to be exceptional and suggestive. The latest reported i in- 
cident was not the least surprising. It was stated in detail 
and with apparent certainty, as if there could be no question, 
that at a meeting of the Unitarian Club in Boston, where Dr. 
LyMAN ABBOTT, the successor of Mr. BEECHER in Brooklyn, 
was a guest, he said, in a speech upon the new orthodoxy, 
that it did not believe in the divinity of Christ. 

This was a very new orthodoxy indeed. But the reports 
stated further that the Rev. Dr. Peasopy, who is, perhaps, 
the most eminent living representative of the older Unitarian- 
em, Dr. i ina in which he said that 
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he agreed with Dr. Assort ‘‘ point by point, especially as 
regards his Christology.” . Dr. Pzanopy was succeeded by 
Professor TucKER, of Andover, who, in the main agreeing 
with Dr. ABBOTT, was stated to have differed upon the ques- 
tion of divinity; and Dr. Gorpon, another Congregational 
divine, also affirmed his strict belief in sympathy with Pro- 
fessér.TucKER. The report said distinctly that such ex- 
pressions of assent and dissent were made as implied that 
Dr. ABBorr was understood geverally to have em as re- 
ported. 

But it is easy to misunderstand a speaker upon such sub- 
jects, and Dr. ABBort, when asked about his speech, replied 
at once that he had been misquoted, which was not surpris- 
ing, as he spoke very rapidly. He then stated that some of 
the things that he said were correctly reported, but in order 
to understand his full meaning, they should be taken in con- 
nection with other parts of his speech. In his remarks upon 
the divinity of Christ, he said that the new orthodoxy be- 
lieyed it, but the modern formula for it was not God and 
man, but God tz man. Dr. ABBorrt did not seem to the re- 
porter to apprehend any serious harm to Christian orthodoxy 
from what he had said, and remarked in closing the inter- 
view that fortunately his words had been taken down steno- 
graphically, and would be published. The Doctor's state- 
ment, however, is sufficient. He was evidently misunder- 


stood. But his formula shows the change of feeling which — 


is affecting some of the dogmas that have been hitherto ac- 
cepted without formula. Such a change, however, shows no 
decline of zeal or of religious faith. 


WHITTIER. 


Mr. WarrtieER has just completed his eighty-fourth year, 
amid all that should attend old age, and Dr. Ho_LmEs, who 
is rather more than two years younger, wrote the older poet 
a charming letter, which had all the glow and warmth that 
his metaphor of glaciers and the white summit seem to deny. 
In the later productions of both poets there is nothing of the 
supposed icy touch of age upon any fruit or flower. It is 
irtdeed some time since WHITTIER has published a poem. 
But his latest verse has even a riper and mellower tone than 
lis earliest. 

LOWELL called WHITTIER the most popular of our poets 
after LONGFELLOW, and his muse~has always seemed more 
familiar to the average poetic feeling of the country than 
that of any other. Many years ago, at a New England din- 
ner in New York, JAmgEs T. Brapy, in a fervid speech, 
spoke of his fondness for WHITTIER, calling bim his favor- 
ite poet, whose verses it was always a delight to read. This 
was the more striking as BRADY was a Roman Catholic and 
a.Democrat, while WHITTIER was the most faithful of Quak- 
ers and an uncompromising abolitionist. 

Indeed, he was distinctively the poet of the abolition 
awakening, as PHILLIPS was its orator. LOWELL’S verse 
was also an essential part of its literature, but he had other 
tastes and interests. WHITTIER was almost exclusively 
dedicated to the great theme, and his lyrics flamed out like 
beacon fires in every eme€gency. Like LOWELL, also, he ad- 
hered to political action, which GARRISON and PHILLIPs dis- 
carded. The flowing ease of his music and its tender pathos, 
blended with a cheerful faith in the Divine goodness, its ex- 
pression of simple feeling and humane sympathy, without 
the speculative and subjective tendency of modern thought, 
explain his singular and affectionate hold of the heart of 
his countrymen. They do not forget his birthday, and they 


express their love and honor for the man who is justly called _ 


our Tyrteus, although his songs were not designed to stim- 
ulate military courage, but to inspire a moral purpose. 


_ THE INCOME TAX. 

It was not objected to the income tax during the war that 
it was an upjust because an inequitable tax. It was not in- 
equitable, because it was levied upon property, and large 
holders of property naturally paid large taxes. The theory 


was that the large owner had more property to be protected. 


This was true of property, but it is not true that the protec- 
tion of property, although a most important function, is the 
chief duty of government. The defence of life and liberty 
is quite as important. Theoretically, indeed, an income tax 
is very defensible, and indirect taxation. is very susceptible 
of enormous abuse. 

But-that also is a strong objection to anincometax. The 
experience of the war was not such as to produce a popular 
demand for the continuance of the tax, and the reasons were 
many and various. One of them was its inquisitorial cliar- 
acter, and free nations have always repelled public inquisi- 
tion into the private affairs of citizens. The issue of writs 
of assistance, designed to enforce private searches, led to the 
first great ante-revolutionary debate in the American colonies, 
in which the eloquence of James Oris aroused public senti- 
ment, and strengthened colonial resistance to the crown. 
Moreover, an income tax is practically unjust because it is 
an unequal burden upon the class which is compelled to pay 
it. It can be just and equitable only on condition of honest 
representations, and the perjuries and falsehoods consequent 
upon its enforcement are notorious. It is a familiar saying, 
indeed, that all’s fair at the Custom-house, and that the 
oaths there are much like dicers’ oaths. But there is always 
the commodity on which to judge and levy. 


In the case of the income tax, however, there are oaths. 


only to deal with. It offersa premium upon perjury. This 
had an amusing effect in the war,.when some persons swore 
falsely to large incomes in order to enhance their commercial 


credit. The demoralization of such system is obvious. 


On the other hand, an indirect tax, like the customs duties, 
restricts industry by burdening raw materials, raises the 
price of necessaries without equally raising wages, and in- 
stead of depending upon wealth already produced, injures 
the facility of production. Its mischief is great, but not of a 
kind so morally harmful. The question is one of expediency, 
in which a cardinal element is the natural qeeeees for in. 
direction in bearing burdens. ~ 
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PERSONAL. 


“THe Mountebank,” “Topsy-turvydom,” and “ The 
Musical Clock” are the titles snggested for the new GILBERT 
comic opera.. The firm name is now GILBERT & CELLIER. 

—Lady SOMERSET, who has been speaking in public in 
this' country, bas a young son who, with another son, Ak- 
THUR HUNGERFORD POLLEN, of London, has been shooting 
out West. They have returned with a fine enthusiasm 
for the sport, and namerous photographs of themselves in 


buckskin and revolvers. They are writing their adventures - 


for this. paper. 

—Lord ROSsEBERY, in his Life of Pitt, just issued, says 
that Pitt’s last words were not “Roll up the map of Eu- 
rope,” nor “ My country,” etc., as commonly reported, but “I 
wish I could have one of BELLAMY’s meat pies.” 

—Sir EpwWIN ARNOLD says that the. average editorial 
“leader” of an English newspaper is. the product of three 
hours of diligent work by an accomplished man—such as 
ANDREW LANG, for instance. He himself once wrote one 
of two thousand words with a lead-pencil in an bour—a 


rate of speed which seems prodigious, and which a crack | 


American reporter writing against time could hardly excel ; 
but a man who has written eight thousand leaders, as the 
author of the “Light of Asia” has done, must necessarily 
have become expert at it. Sir EpwW1In thinks that the re- 
porter should be rated on a level with the editor, and that 


Lord SALISBURY or Mr. GLADSTONE on some great question 
of political policy. Why not? It is not difficult to ask 
questions and remember the answers, but it takes genius 
to discover the name of the occupant of the third fluor back, 
when the occupant and the third floor are burning briskly 
in the cellar. 

—Before he came to New York to grow famous as-a mill- 
ionaire, Rurus HatcH had acquired @ local celebrity in 
Indianapolis as an organist. 

—EDMUND GOSssE and AUSTIN DoBson, the Britisl* poets 
and book-makers, both hold positions in the London Board 
of Trade, but the income they receive from their work there 
is not so necessary to their subsistence as CHARLES LAMB’sS 
was in the India House. For Mr. Gossr, indeed, has a 
small fortune invested in first editions and other treasures 
of the book-shops. 

—AlIl but a few hundred dollars have been paid on the 
house iv Los Angeles that the ladies of California presented 
to Mrs. JESSIE BENTON FREMONT, the “ Pathfinder’s” wid- 
ow. The house is a pretty little eight-room cottage of the 
Queen Anne style-of architecture, comfortable and cozy. 
One room in it Mrs. FREMONT has set apart as a sanctum, 
in the quiet of which she designs to produce some new lit- 
erary work. 

—The new English Minister to France, Lord DUFFERIN, 
has climbed up from one of the lower rungs of the diplo- 
matic ladder. He entered the Queen’s employ forty years 
ago as a minor lord-in-waiting, and has advanced steadily ~ 
upwards until now he has gained the most desiratie place 
in the British foreign service. 

—The Princess Victoria Mary of Teck, who, through 
her alliance with Prince “Collars and Cuffs, ” may some 
day be Queen of England, is the pretty daughter of a pret- 
tier mother; for the Duchcss of Teck, as the Princess MAny 
of Cambridge, was one of the most attractive royal girls in 
Europe a generation ago. Her beanty and amiability made 
her the idol of the people, much to the displeasure of Queen 
VicTorIA, it is said, whose popularity was‘not so great then 
as it is to-day. As the belle of the British royal family, 
Princess MARY had a troop of titled suitors in her train ; 
but. she was content tu choose the Duke of “Tick,” as he 


personally he would as soon report a fire as to interview " 


_ was called because of his impecuniosity. Now she has 


grown very stout, weighing nearly two hundred pounds, 
but she is still a.fine-looking woman. 


—The picturesque exuberance of style that marks LaF- . 


CADIO HEARN’s literary. work may be partly the accident of 
birth, for the aiithor was born ov one of_the Ionian Isles, 
where Sappho loved and sung. His name, indeed, is-sup- 
posed to recall the Leucadian cliff from which the poetess 
is said to have jumped to death. Mr. HEARN, like Stock- 
TON, is a little man pbysieally, short and dark, but thick 
enough through the chest to indicate good lung sone 
He is said to be an expert swimmer. 

—The late Prince LuciEN BONAPARTE bore a more strik- 


ing resemblance to the great NAPOLEON than any other | 


of the Emperor’s relatives, but he was much taller. He was 


a fuvorite of Queen VICTORIA, with whom he dined tegular- © 


ly twice a year during his long residence in England, and 
he usually sent her Majesty the first copy of all of his 
erudite treatises, and in return received a handsomely 
bound copy of the Queen’s Life in the Highlands, ornamented 
with the autograph inscription “from his friend, the au- 
thoress.” 

—It gives one a vivid idea of the rapid develupuions of 
the West to learn that the man who started the system of 
pony expresses between the Missouri River and the Rocky 
Mountains is now of but little more than middle age... This 
pioneer expressiman of the plains is Captain Mark O. AINs- 
LIE, who, about forty years ago, began to carry mail matter 
and small bundles from the little settlement of Denver to 
the older-established towns on the Missouri. His wildest 
hopes cvuld not have anticipated the wonderful expansion 
of the business he started in so humble a way. He is now- 
adays a bright and active man, with many interesting sto- 
ries of the days when hostile Indians were the only way- 
farers he met on his lonely trips. 

—Two of the younger members of the new Congress— 
Representative BaILry, of ‘Texas, who is twenty-eight, and 
Representative SHERMAN Hoar, of Massachusetts, who is 
thirty-one—are expected to attract more than usual atten- 
tion as orators. Mr. BaILry, who in face is said to resemble 


. STEPHEN A. DovuGLas, but whose stature is that of CLAY;has 


made a name in the South as a persuasive speaker, while 


Mr. Hoar inherits the eloquence for which his family has . 


been hoted. He was the orator of his college class at Har- 
vard,and he has a strong, sonorous, and well-modulated 
voice. With Governor RUSSELL and JosiIaH QUINCY, he 
belongs to a trio of young Massachusetts Democrats whose 
oratorical ability gives promise of recalling the days of 
WENDELL PHILLIPS and ROBERT WINTHROP. 
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THE THREE JOHNS. 


BY ELIA W. PEATTIE. 


HE equinoctial line itself is not more imaginary 
than the line which divided the estates of the 
three Johns. The herds of the three Johns 
roamed at will, and nibbled the short grass far 
and near without let or hinderance; and the 

three Johns themselves were utterly indifferent as to boun- 
dary lines. Each of them had filed his application at the 
office of the government land agent; each was engaged in 
the tedious task of ‘‘ proving up”; and each owned one- 
third of the L-shaped cabin which stood atthe point where 
the three ranches touched. The hundred and sixty acres 
which would have completed this quadrangle had not yet 
been ‘‘ taken up.” 

The three Johns were not anxious to have a neighbor. 
Indeed, they had made up their minds that if one appeared 
on that adjoining ‘‘hun’erd an’ sixty,” it would go hard 
with him. For they did not deal in justice very much—the 
three Johns. They considered it effete. It belonged in the 
East along with other outgrown superstitions. And they 
had given it out widely that it would be healthier for land 
applicants to give them elbow-room. It took a good many 
= of sunburnt prairie to afford elbow-room for the three 

ohns. 

They met by accident in Hamilton at the land office. 
John Henderson, fresh from Cincinnati, manifestly unused 
to the ways of the country, looked at John Gillispie with a 
lurking smile. Gillispie wore a sombrero, fresh, white, and 
expansive. His boots had high heels, and were of elegant 
leather and finely arched at the instep. His corduroys dis- 
appeared in them half-way up the thigh. About his waist a 
sash of -blue held a laced shirt of the same color in place. 
Henderson puffed at his cigarette, and continued to look a 
trifle quizzical. | 

Suddenly Gillispie walked up to him and said, in a voice 
of complete suavity, ‘‘ Dam yeh, smoke a pipe!” 

**Eh?” said Henderson, stupidly. 

‘‘Smoke a pipe,” said the other. 
is bad for your complexion.” ; 
- rt can take care of my complexion,” said Henderson, 

rmly. 

The two looked each other straight in the eye. 

‘** You don’t go on smoking that thing till you have apolo- 
gized for that grin you had on your phiz a moment ago.” 

‘“‘T laugh when I please and I smoke what I please,” said 
Henderson, hotly, his face flaming as he realized that he was 
in for his first ‘‘ row.” 

That was how it began. How it would have ended is 
not known—probably there would have been only one John 
—if it had not been for the almost miraculous appearance 
at this moment of the third John. For just then the two 
belligerents found themselves prostrate, their pistols only 
half cocked, and between them stood a man all gnarled and 
squat, like one of those wind-torn oaks which grow on the 
arid heights. He was no older than the others, but the lines 
——— face were deep, and his large mouth twitched as he 
suid: 

‘*Hold on here, yeh fools! There’s too much blood in 
you to spill. You'll spile th’ floor, and waste good stuff. 
We need blood out here!” 

Gillispie bounced to his feet. Henderson arose suspi- 
ciously, keeping his eyes on his assailants. 

‘*Oh, get up!” cried the intercessor. ‘‘ We don't shoot 
men hereabouts till they git on their feet in fightin’ trim.” 

‘What do you know about what we do here?” inter- 
rupted Gillispie. ‘‘ This is the first time I ever saw you 
around.” 

‘‘That’s so,” the other admitted. ‘I’m just down from 
Montana. Came to take up a quarter section. Where I 
come from we give men a show, an’ T thought perhaps yeh 
did th’ same here.” 


‘*That thing you have 
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‘*Why, yes,” admitted Gillispie, ‘‘we do. But I don’t 
want folks to laugh too much—not when I’m around—un- 
less they tell me what the joke is. I was just mentioning it 
to the gentleman,” he added, dryly. 

‘“So I saw,” said the other; ‘‘ you’re kind a emphatic in 
yer remarks. Yeh ought to give the gentleman a chance to 
git used to the ways of th’ country. He'll be as tough as 
wd rest of us if you'll give him a chance. I kin see it in 

im.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said Henderson. ‘‘I’m glad you do me 
justice. I wish you wouldn’t let daylight through me till 

‘ve had a chance to get my quarter section. I’m going to 
be one of you, either as a live man ora corpse. But I pre- 
fer a hundred and sixty acres of land to six feet of it.” 

‘*There, now!” triumphantly cried the squat man. “Didn't 
I tell yeh? Give him a show! ’Tain’t no fault of his that 
he’s a tenderfoot. He’ll get over that.” 

Gillispie shook hands with first one and then the other of 
the men. ‘‘It’s a square deal from this on,” he said. 
‘*Come and have a drink.” 

That’s how they met—John Henderson, John Gillispie, 
and John Waite. And a week later they were putting up a 
shanty together for common use, which overlapped each of 
their reservations, and satisfied the law with its sociable sub- 
terfuge. 

The life wasn't bad, Henderson decided, and he adopted 
all the ways of the country in an astonishingly short space of 
time. There was a freedom about it all which was certainly 
complete. The three alternated in the night watch. Once 
a week one of them went to town for provisions. They 
were not good at the making of bread, so they contentéd 
themselves with hot cakes. Then there was salt pork fora 
staple, and prunes. ‘They slept in straw-lined bunks, with 
warm blankets for a covering. They made a point of 
bringing reading matter back from town every week, and 
there were always cards to fall back on, and Waite sang 
songs for them with natural dramatic talent. 

Nevertheless, in spite of their contentment, none of them 
was sorry when the opportunity offered for going to town. 
There was always a bit of stirring gossip to be picked up, 
and now and then there was a ‘‘show” at the ‘‘ opera- house,” 
in which, it is almost unnecessary to say, no opera had ever 
been sung. Then: there was the hotel, at which one not 
only got good fare, but a chat with the three daughters of 
Jim O'Neal, the proprietor—girls with the accident of two 
Irish parents, who were, notwithstanding, as typically Amer- 
ican as they well could be. A half-hour’s talk with these 
cheerful young women was all the more to be desired for 
the reason that within riding distance of the three Johns’ 
ranch there were only two other women. One was Minerva 
Fitch,who had gone out from Michigan accompanied by an 
oil stove and a knowledge of the English grammar, with the 
intention of teaching school, but who had been unable to 


carry these good intentions into execution for the reason 


that there were no children to teach. At least, none but 
Bow-legged Joe. He wasasad little fellow, who looked like 
a prairie-dog, and who had very much the same sort of an 
outlook on life. The other woman was the brisk and efli- 
cient wife of Mr. Bill Deems, of ‘‘ Missourah.” Mr. Deems 
had never in his life done anything, not even so mucli as 
bring in a basket of buffalo cliips to supply the scanty fire. 
That is to say, he had done nothing strictly utilitarian. Yet 
he filled his place. He was the most accomplished story- 
teller in the whole valley, and this accomplishment of his 
was held in as high esteem as the improvisations of a Welsh 
minstrel were among his reverencing people. His wife 
alone deprecated his skill, and interrupte'! his spirited. nar- 
ratives with sarcastic allusions concerning the empty cup- 
board, and the ‘‘ state of her back,” to which, as she confided 
to any who would listen, ‘‘ there was not a rag fit to wear.” 


: 


’ 


These two ladies had not, as may be surmised, any partic- 
ular attraction for John Henderson. Truth to tell, Hender- 
son had not come West with the intention of liking women, 
but rather with a determination to see and think as little of 
them as possible. Yet even the most confirmed misogynist 
must admit that it is a good thing to sce a woman now and 


then, and for this reason Henderson found it Amusing to’ 
converse with the amiable Misses O’Neal. At/ twenty-five 


one cannot be unyielding in one’s avoidance of the sex. 
Henderson, with his pony at a fine lope, wag on his way 
to town one day, in that comfortable frame of mind adduced 
by an absence of any ideas whatever, when he suddenly be- 
came conscious of a shiver that seemed to run fkom his legs 
to the pony, and back again. The aninial gave\a startled 


leap, and lifted his ears. There was a stirring in the coarse 


grasses; the sky, which 2 moment before had been like sap- 
phire, dulled with an indescribable grayness. | 

Then came a little singing afar off, as if from a distant 
convocation of cicadz, and before Henderson could guess 
what it meant, a cloud of dust was upon him, blinding and 
bewildering, pricking with sharp particles at eyes and nos- 
trils. The pony was an ugly fellow, and when Henderson 
felt him put his forefeet together, he knew what that meant, 
and braced himself for the struggle. But it was useless; he 
had not yet acquired the knack of staying on the back of 
a bucking bronco, and the next moment he was on the 
ground, and around him whirled that saffron chaos of dust. 
The temperature lowered every moment. Henderson -in- 
stinctively felt that this was but the beginning of the storm. 
He picked himself up without useless regrets for his pony, 
and made his way on. : 

The saffron hue turned to blackness, and then out of the 


murk shot a living green ball of fire, and ploughed into the | 


earth. Then sheets of water, that seemed to come simul- 
taneously from earth and sky, swept the prairie, and in the 
midst of it struggled Henderson, weak as a little child, half 
bereft-of sense by the strange numbness of head and dul- 
ness of eye. Another of those green balls fell and burst, as 
it actually appeared to him, before his horrified eyes, and 
the bellow and blare of the explosion made him cry out in a 
madness of fright and physical pain. In the illumination 
he had seen a cabin only a few feet in front of him, and 
toward it he made frantically, with an animal’s instinttive 
desire for shelter. 

The door did not yield at once to his pressure, and in the 
panic of his fear he threw his weight against it. There was 
a cry from within, a fall,and Henderson flung himself in the 
cabin, and closed the door. 

In the dusk of the storm he saw a woman half prostrate. 
It was she whom he had pushed from the door. He caught 
the hook in its staple, and turned to raise her. She was not 
trembling as much as he, but, like himself, she was dizzy 
with the shock of the lightning. In the midst of all the 
clamor Henderson heard a shrill crying, and looking toward 
the side of the room, he dimly perceived three tiny forms 
crouched in one of the bunks. The woman took the small- 
est of the children in her arms, and kissed and soothed it; 
and Henderson, after he had thrown a blanket at the bottom 
of the door to keep out the drifting rain, sat with his Dack 
to it, bracing it against ‘the wind, lest the frail staple should 
give way. He managed some way to reach out and lay hold 
of the other little ones, and got them in his arms—a boy, so 
tiny he seemed hardly human, and a girl somewhat sturdier. 
They cuddled in his arms, and clutched his clothes with 
their frautic little hands, and the three sat so while the earth 
and the heavens seemed to be meeting in angry combat. 

And back and forth, back and forth, in the dimness sway- 
ed the body of the woman, hushing her babe. 

Almost as suddenly as the darkness had fallen, it lifted. 
The lightning ceased to threaten, and almost frolicked— 
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little wayward flashes of white and yellow 
dancing in mid-air. The wind wailed less 
frequently, like a child who sobs in its sleep. 
And at last Henderson could make his voice 
heard. 

‘*Is there anything with which to build a 
fire?” he shouted. ‘‘ The children are shiv- 
ering 80.” 

The woman pointed to a basket of buffalo 
chips in the corner, and he wrapped his little 
companions up in a blanket while he made a 
fire in the cooking-stove. The baby was 
sleeping by this time, and the woman began 
tidying the cabin, and when the fire was 
burning brightly, she put some coffee on. 

‘*I wish I had some clothes to offer you,” 
she said, when the wind had subsided suffi- 
ciently to make talking possible. ‘‘I’m 
afraid you'll have to let them get dry on you.” 

‘‘Oh, that’s of no consequence at all! 
We're lucky to get off with our lives. I 
never saw anything so terrible. Fancy! half 
an hour ago it was summer; now it is win- 
ter!” 

‘**It seems rather sudden when you're not 
used to it,” the woman admitted. ‘‘I’ve 
lived in the West six years now; you can’t 
frighten me any more. We never die out 
here before our time comes.”’ 

**You seem to know that I haven’t been 
here long,” said Henderson, with some cha- 

rin. 
wee Yes,” admitted the woman; ‘‘ you have 
the ear-marks of a man from the East.” 

She was a tall woman, with large blue 
eyes, and a remarkable quantity of yellow 
hair braided on top of her head. Her gown 
was of calico, of such a pattern as a widow 
might wear. 

‘**T haven't been out of town a week yet,” 
she said. ‘* We're not half settled. Not hav- 


ing any one to help makes it harder; and the 


baby is rather fretful.” 

‘** But you’re not alone with all these little 
codgers?” cried Henderson, in dismay. 

The woman turned toward him with a sort 
of defiance. ‘‘ Yes, I am,” she said; ‘‘and 
J'm as strong as a horse, and I mean to get 
through all right. Here were the three clhil- 
dren in my arms, _ m y,and no way 
to get in acent. I was egoing to-stand it 
just to please other folk. \ I said, let them 
talk if they want to, but I’m going to hold 
down a claim, and be accumulating some- 
thing while the children are getting up a bit. 
Oh, I’m not afraid!” 

In spite of this bold assertion of bravery, 
there was a sort of break in her voice. She 
was putting dishes on the table as she talked, 
and turned some ham in the skillet, and got 
the children up before the fire, and dropped 
some eggs in water—all with a rapidity that 
bewildered Henderson. : 

** How long have you been alone?” he ask- 


* ed, softly. 


*‘Three- months before baby was born, 
and he’s five months old now. I—I—you 
think I can get on here, don’t you? There 
was nothing else to do.” 

She was folding another blanket over the 
sleeping baby now, and the action brought to 
her guest the recollection of a thousand tender 
moments of his dimly remembered youth. 

‘** You'll get on if we have anything to do 
with it,” he cried, suppressing an oath with 
difficulty just from pure emotion. 

And hetold herabout the three Johns’ ranch, 
and found it was only three miles distant, and 
that both were on the same road; only her cab- 
in, having been put up during the past week, 
had of course been unknown to him. So it 
ended in a sort of compact that they were to 
help each other in such ways as they could. 
Meanwhile the fire got genial, and the coffee 
filled the cabin with its comfortable scent, 
and all of them ate together quite merrily, 

Henderson cutting up the ham for the young- 
sters; and he told how he chanced to come 
out; and she entertained him with stories of 
what she thought at first when she was 
brought a bride to Hamilton, the adjacent 
village; and convulsed him with stories of 
the people, whom she saw with humorous 
eyes. 

marvelled how she could in 
those few minutes have rescued the cabin 
from the desolation in which the storm had 
plunged it. Out of the window he could see 
the stricken grasses dripping cold moisture, 
and the sky still angrily plunging forward 
like a disturbed sea. ot a tree or a house 
broke the view. The desolation of it swept 
over him as it never had before. But with- 
in the little ones were chattering to them- 
selves in odd. baby dialect, and the mother 
was laughing with them. 

‘* Women aren't always useless,” she said 
at parting; ‘‘and you tell your chums that 
when they get hungry for a slice of home- 
made bread they can get it here. And the 
next time they go by, 1 want them to stop in 
and look at the children. It’ll do them good. 
They may think they won’t enjoy themselves, 
but they will.” 

**Ob, I'll answer for that!” cried he, shak- 


ing hands with her. ‘‘ I'll tell them we have 
just the right sort of a neighbor.” 


‘Thank you,” said she, heartily. ‘‘ And 
_ | tell them that her name is Cather- 
ne Ford.” 

Once at home, he told his story. 

‘*H’m!” said Gillispie; *‘ I guess I'll have 
to go to town myself to-morrow.” 

Henderson looked at him blackly. ‘‘ She's 
a woman alone, Gillispie,’ said he, severely, 
“trying to make her way with handicaps—” 

**Shet up, can’t ye, ye darned fool?” roar- 
ed Gillispie. ‘‘ What do yeh take me fur?” 

Waite was putting on bis rubber coat pre- 
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paratory to going out for his night with the 

cattle. ‘‘ Guess you're makin’ a mistake, my 

boy,” he said, gently. ‘* There ain’t no dan- 

ger of any woman bein’ treated rude in these 


‘*T know it, by Jove!” cried Henderson, in 
quick contriteness. 

** All right,” grunted Gillispie, in tacit ac- 
ceptance of this apology. ‘‘I guess you 
thought you was in civilized parts.” 

Two days after this Waite came in late to 
his supper. ‘‘ Well, I seen her,” he an- 
nounced. 

‘Oh! did you?” cried Henderson, knowing 
perfectly well whom he meant. ‘‘ What was 
she doing?” 

‘* Killin’ snakes, b’ gosh! She says th’ 
baby’s crazy fur um, an’ so she takes aroun’ 
a hoe on her shoulder wherever she 
goes, an’ when she sees a snake, she has it 
out with ’im then an’ there. I says to ’er, 
‘Yer don’t expec’ t’ git all th’ snakes outen 
this here country, d’ yeh?’ ‘ Well,’ she says, 
‘I’m as good aman as St. Patrick any day.’ 
She is a jolly one, Henderson. She tuk me 
in an’ showed me th’ kids, and give me a loaf 
of gingerbread to bring home. Here it is; 
see?” 


‘‘Hu!” said Gillispie. ‘‘I’m not in it.” 
But for all of his scorn he was not above 
eating the gingerbread. 

It was gardening time, and the three Johns 
were putting in every spare moment in the 
little paling made of willow twigs behind the 
houge. It was little enough time they had, 
though, for the cattle were new to each other 
and to the country, and they were hard to 
manage. It was generally conceded that 
Waite had a genius for herding, and he could 
take the ‘‘mad” out of a fractious animal 
in a way that the others looked on as little 
less than superhuman. Thus it was that one 
day, when the clay had been well turned, 
and the seeds arranged on the kitchen table, 
and all things prepared for an afternoon of 
busy planting, that Waite and Henderson, 
who were needed out with the cattle, felt no 
little irritation at the inexplicable absence of 
Gillispie, who was to look after the garden. 
It was quite nightfall when he at last return- 
ed. Supper was ready, although it had been 
Gillispie’s turn to prepare it. 

Henderson was sore from his saddle, and 
cross at having to do more than his share of 
the work. ‘‘Dam yeh!” he cried, as Gil- 
lispie eg ‘** Where yeh been?” 

‘‘Making garden,” responded Gillispie, 
slowly. 

Making garden!” Henderson indulged 
in some more harmless oaths. 

Just then Gillispie drew from under his 
coat a large and friendly looking apple-pie. 
‘* Yes,” he said, with emphasis; ‘‘I’ve bin 
a-makin’ garden fur Mis’ Ford.” 

And so it came about that the three Johns 
knew her and sefved her, and that she nev- 
er had a need that they were not ready to 
supply if they could. Not one of them would 
have thought of going to town without stop- 

ing to inquire what was needed at the vil- 
age. As for Catherine Ford, she was fight- 
ing her way witb native pluck and maternal 
unselfishness. If she had feared solitude, 
she did not :uffer from it. The activity of 
her life stifled her fresh sorrow. She was 
pleasantly excited by the rumors that a rail- 
road was soon to be built near the place, 
which would raise the value of the claim she 
‘‘holding down” many thousand dol- 
ars. 

It is marvellous how sorrow shrinks when 
one is very healthy and very much occupied. 
Although poverty was her close companion, 
Catherine had no thought of it in this prim- 
itive manner of living. She had come out 
there, with the independence and determina- 


tion of a Western woman, for the purpose of | 


living at the least possible expense, and mak- 
ing the most she couid while the baby was 
** getting out of her arms.” That process 
has its pleasures, which every mother feels 
in spite of burdens, and the mind is happil 
dulled by nature’s merciful provision. it 
a little child tugging at the breast, care and 
fret vanish, rot because of the happiness so 
much as because of a certain mammal com- 
placency, which is not at all intellectual, but 
serves its purpose better than the profound- 
est method of reasoning. 

So, without any very unbearable misery 
at her recent widowhood, this healthy young 
woman worked in field and house, cared for 
her little ones, milked the two cows out in 
the corral, sewed, sang, rode, baked, and was 
happy for very wholesomeness. Sometimes 
she reproached herself that she was not more 
miserable, remembering that long grave back 
in the unkempt little prairie cemetery, and 
she sat down to coax her sorrow into proper 
prominence. But the baby cooing at her 
from its bunk, the low of the cattle from the 
corral begging her to relieve their heavy 
bags, the familiar call of one of her neigh- 
bors from without, even the burning sky of 
the summer dawns, broke the spell of this 
conjured sorrow, and in spite of herself she 
was again a very hearty and happy young 
woman. Besides, if one has a liking for 
comedy, it is impossible to be dull on a 
Nebraska prairie. The people are a merrier 
divertisement than the theatre with its hack- 
neyed stories. Catherine Ford laughed a 
good deal, and she took the three Johns into 
her confidence, and they laughed with her. 
There was Minerva Fitch, who insisted on 
coming. over to tell Catherine how to raise 
her children, and who was almost offended 
that the children wouldn’t die of sunstroke 
when she predicted. And there was Bob 


Ackerman, who had inflammatory rheuma- 
tism and a Past, and who confided the latter 
to Mrs. Ford while she doctored the former 
with homeopathic medicines. And there 
were all the strange visionaries who came 
out prospecting, and quite naturally drifted 
to Mrs. Ford’s cabin for a meal, and paid 
her in compliments of a peeuliarly Western 
type. And there were the three Johns them- 
sofele. Catherine considered it no treason 
to laugh at them a little. 

Yet at Waite she did not much laugh. 
There h me to be something pathetic in 
the constant service he rendered her. The 
beginning of his more particular devotion 
had begun in a peculiar way. Malaria was 
very bad in the country. It had carried off 
some of the most vigorous on the prairie, 
and twice that summer Catherine berself had 
laid out the cold forms of her neighbors on 
ironing-boards, and, with the assistance of 
Bill Deems of Missourah, had read the bur- 
ial service over them. She had averted 
several other fatal runs of fever by the con- 
tents of her little medicine case. These 
remedies she dealt out with an intelligence 
that astonished her patients, until it was 
Jearned that she was studying medicine at 
the time that she met her late husband, and 
was persuaded to assume the responsibilities 
of matrimony instead of those of the medi- 
cal profession. 

One day in midsummer, when the sun 
was focussing itself on the raw pine boards 
of her shanty, and Catherine had the shades 
drawn for coolness and the water-pitcher 
swathed in wet rags, East Indian fashion, 
she heard the familiar halloo of Waite down 
the road. This greeting, which was usually 
sent to her from the point where the dipping 
road lifted itself into the first view of the 
house, did not contain its usual note of 
cheerfulness. Catherine, wiping her hands 
on her checked apron, ran out to wave a 
welcome, and Waite, his squat body looking 
more distorted than ever, his huge shoulders 
lurching as he walked, came fairly plunging 
down the hill. 

‘*It’s all up with Henderson!” he.cried as 
Catherine approached. ‘‘ He’s got the malery, 
an’ he says he’s dyin’.” ! 

‘‘That’s no sign he’s dying, because he 
says so,” retorted Catherine. 

‘*He wants to see yeh,” panted Waite, 
mopping his big ugly head. ‘‘I think he’s 
got somethin’ particular to say.” 

‘* How long has he been down?” 

‘* Three days; an’ yeh wouldn’t know ’im.” 

The children were playing on the floor at 
that side of the house where it was least hot. 
Catherine poured out three bowls of milk 
and cut some bread, meanwhile telling Kitty 
how to feed the baby. ° 

** She’s a sensible thing, is the little daugh- 
ter,” said Catherine, as she tied on her sun- 
bonnet and packed a little basket with things 
from the cupboard. She kissed the babies 
tenderly, flung her hoe—lher only weapon of 
defence—over her shoulder, and the two 
started off. 

They did not speak, for their throats were 
soon too parched. The prairie was burned 
brown with the heat; the grasses curled as 
if they had been on a gridiron. A strong 
wind was blowing, but it brought no com- 
fort, for it was heavy with a scorching heat. 
The skin smarted and blistered under it, and 
the eyes felt as if they were filled with sand. 
The sun seemed to swing but a little way 
above the earth, and though the sky was in- 
tensest blue, around about this burning ball 
there was a halo of copper, as if the very 
ether were being consumed in yellow fire. 

Waite put some big burdock leaves on 
Catherine’s head under her bonnet, and now 
and then he took a bottle of water from his 

ket and made her swallow a mouthful. 

he staggered often as she walked, and the 

road was black before her. Still, it was not 

very long before the oddly shaped shack of 

the three Johns came in sight, and as he 

caught a glimpse of it, Waite quickened his 
footsteps. 

‘‘What if he should be gone?” he said, 
under his breath. | 

“Oh, come off!” said Catherine, angrily. 
‘*He’s not gone. You make me tired!” 

But she was trembling when she stopped 
just before the door to compose herself for a 
moment. Indeed,she trembled so very much 
that Waite put out his sprawling hand to 
steady her. She peat felt the pressure 
tightening, and Waite whispered in her ear: 

‘“*T guess I’d stand by him as well as any- 
body, excep’ you, Mis’ Ford. He’s been my 
bes’ friend. But I guess you like him bet- 
ter, eh?” 

Catherine raised her finger. She could 
hear Henderson’s voice within; it was pitia- 
bly querulous. He was half sitting up in his 
bunk, and Gillispie had just handed him a 
plate on which two cakes were swimming in 
black molasses and pork gravy. Henderson 
looked at it a moment; then over his face 
came a look of utter despair. He dropped 
his head in his arms and broke into uncon- 
trolled crying. 

‘*Oh, my God, Gillispie,” he sobbed, ‘I 
shall die out here in this wretched hole! I 
want my mother. Great God, Gillispie, am 
I going to die without ever seeing my mo- 
ther?” | 

Gillispie, maddened at this anguish, which 
he could in no way alleviate, sought comfort 
by first lighting his pipe and then taking 
his revolver out of his hip pocket and playing 
with it. Henderson continued to shake with 
sobs, and Catherine, who had never before in 
her life heard a man cry, leaned against the 
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door for a moment to gather courage. Then 
she ran into the house quickly, laughing as 
she came. She took Henderson’s arms awa 

from his face and laid him back on the pil. 
low, and she stooped over him and kissed 
his forehead in the most matter-of-fact way. 

‘**That’s what your mother would do if 
she were here,” she cried, merrily.: ‘‘ Where’s 
the water?” 

She washed his face and hands a long 
time till they were cool and his convulsive 
sobs had ceased. Then she took a slice of 
thin bread from her basket and a spoonful 
of amber jelly. She beat an egg into some 
milk and dropped a little liquor within it, 
and served them together on the first clean 
napkin that bad been in the cabin of the 
three Johns since it was built. 

At this the great fool on the bed cried again, 
only quietly, tears of weak happiness run- 
ning from his feverish eyes. And Catherine 
straightened the disorderly cabin. She came 
every day for two weeks, and by that time 
Henderson, very uncertain as to the strength 
of his legs, but once more accoutred in his 
native pluck, sat up in a chair, for which she 
had made clean soft cushions, writing a let- 
ter to his mother. The floor was scrubbed; 
the cabin had taken to itself cupboards made 
of packing-boxes; it had clothes-presses and 
shelves; curtains at the windows; boxes for 
all sorts of necessaries, from flour to tobacco; 
and a cook-book on the wall, with an in- 
scription within which was more appropriate 
than respectful. 

The day that she announced that she would 
have no further call to come back, Waite, 
who was looking after the house while Gil- 
lispie was afield, made a little speech. 

‘* After this here,” he said, ‘* we four stands 
er falls together. Now look here, there's lots 
of things can happen to a person on this 
cussed praira, and no one be none th’ wiser. 
So see here, Mis’ Ford, every night one of us is 
a-goin’ to th’ roof of this shack. From there 
we can see your place. If anything is th’ 
matter—it don’t signify how little er how 
big—you hang a lantern on th’ stick that I'l 
put alongside th’ house to-morrow. Yeh 
can hist th’ light up with a string, and every 
mornin’ before we go out we’ll look too, and 
a white rag ‘Il bring us quick as we can git 
there. We don’t say nothin’ about what we 
owe yeh, fur that ain’t our way, but we sticks 
to each other from this on.” | 

Catherine’s eyes were moist. She looked 
at Henderson. His face had no expression 
in itatall. He did not even say good-by to 
her, and she turned, with the tears suddenly 
dried under her lids, and walked down the 
road in the twilight. 

Weeks went by, and though Gillispie and 


Waite were often at Catherine's, Henderson 


never came. Gillispie gave it out as his 
opinion that Henderson was an ungrateful 
puppy, but Waite said nothing. This strange 
man, who seemed like a mere untoward ac- 
cident of nature, had changed during the 
summer. His big ill-shaped body had grown 
more gaunt; his deep-set gray eyes had sunk 
deeper; the gentleness which had distinguish- 
ed him even on the wild ranges of Montana 
became more marked. Late in August he 
volunteered to take on himself the entire 
charge of the night watch. 

‘*Tt’s nicer to be out at night,” he said to 
Catherine. ‘‘ Then you don’t keep looking 
off at things; you can look inside;” and he 
struck his breast with his splay hand. 

Cattle are timorous under the stars. The 
vastness of the plains, the sweep of the wind . 
under the unbroken arch, frighten them; they 
are made for the close comforts of the barn- 
yard; and the apprehension is contagious, as 
every rancliman knows. Waite realized the 
need of becoming good friends with his 
animals. Night after night, riding up and 
down in the twilight of the stars, or dozing, 
rolled in his blanket, in the shelter of a knoll, 
he would hear a low roar; it was tlte cry of 
the alarmist. Then from every direction the 
cattle would rise with trembling awkward- 
ness on their knees,.and answer, giving out 
sullen bellowings. Some of them would be- 
gin to move from place to place, spreading 
the baseless alarm, and then came the time 
for action, else over the plain in mere fruit- 
less frenzy would go the whole frantic band, 
lashed to madness by their own fears, tram- 
pling each other, heedless of any obstacle, in 
pitiable, deadly rout. Wai ew the pre- 
monitory signs well, and 
bellow he was on his feet, alert and deter- 
mined, his energy nerved for a struggle in 
which he always conquered. 

Waite had a secret which he told to none, 
knowing, in his unanalytical fashion, that it 
would not be believed in. But soon as ever 
the dark heads of the cattle began to lift them- 
selves, he sent a resotiant voice out into the 
stillness. The songs he sang were hymns, 
and he made them into a sort of imperative 
lullaby. Waite let his lungs and soul fill 
with the breath of the night; he gave him- 
self up to the exaltation of mastering those 
trembling brutes. Mounting, melodious, with 
even and powerful swing he let his full! notes 
fall on the air in the confidence of power, 
and one by one the reassured cattle would 
lie down again, Jowing in soft contentment, 
and so fall asleep with noses stretched out 
in mute attention, till their presence could 
hardly be guessed except for the sweet aroma 
of their cuds. 

One night in the early dusk he saw Cath- 
erine Ford hastening across the prairie with 
Bill Deems. He sent a halloo out to them, 
which they both answered as they ran on. 
Waite knew on what errand of mercy Cath- 
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erine was bent, and he thought of the chil- 
dren over at the cabin alone. The cattle 
were quiet, the night beautiful, and he con- 
clu that it was safe enough, since he was 
-on his pony, to ride down there about mid- 
night and see that the little ones were safe. 
he dark sky, pricked with points of in- 
tensest light, hung over him so beneficently 
that in his heart there leaped a joy which 
even his ever present sorrow could not dis- 
turb. This sorrow Waite openly admitted 
not only to himself, but to others. He had 
said to Catherine: ‘* You see, I'll always hev 
to love yeh: An’ yeh’ll not git cross with 
me; I’m not goin’ to be in th’ way.” And 
Catherine had told him, with tears in her 
eyes, that his love could never be but a com- 
forttoany woman. And these words, which 
the poor fellow had in no sense mistaken, 
comforted him always, became part of his 
joy as he rode there, under those piercing 
stars, to look after her little ones. He found 
them sleeping in their bunks, the baby tight 
~ in Kitty’s arms, the little boy above them in 
the upper bunk, with bis hand in the. long 
hair of his brown spaniel. Waite softly 
kissed each of them, so Kitty, who was half 
waking, told her mother afterwards, and 
then, bethinking him that Catherine might 


not be able to return in time for their break- . 


fast, found the milk and bread, and set it for 
them on the table. Catherine had been writ- 
ing, and her unfinished letter lay open be- 
side the ink. He took up the pen and wrote, 


‘*The childdren was all asleep at i 


He had not mote than got on his pony 
again before he heard an ominous sound that 
made his heart leap. It was a frantic dull 
pounding of hoofs. He knew in a second 
whatit meant. There wasa stampede among 
the cattle. If the animals had all been his, 
he would not have lost his sense of judg- 
ment, But the realization that he had vol- 
untarily undertaken the care of them, and 
that the larger part of them belonged to his 
. friends, put him in a passion of apprehen- 
sion that, as a ranchman, was almost inex- 
plicable. He did the very thing of all others 
that no cattle-man in his right senses would 
think of doing. Gillispie and Henderson, 
talking it over afterward, were never able to 
understand it. It is’possible— just barely 
possible—that Waite, still drunk on bis soll- 
tary dreams, knew what he was doing, and 
chose to bring his little chapter to an end 
while the lines were pleasant. At any rate, 
he rode straight forward, shouting and wav- 
ing his arms in an insane endeavor to head 
off that frantic mob. The noise woke the 


children, and they peered from the window | 


as the pawing and bellowing herd plunged 
by: trampling the young steers under their 
eet. 


In the early morning Catherine Ford, spent 
both in mind and y, came walking slow- 
ly home. In her heart was a prayer of thanks- 

iving. Mary Deems lay sleeping back in 
Sor comfortless shack, with her little son by 
her side. 

‘The wonder of God is in it,” said Cath- 
erine to herself as she walked home. ‘‘ All 
the ministers of all the world could not have 
preached me such a sermon as I’ve had to- 
night.” 

So dim. had been the light and so perturb- 

ed her mind that she had not noticed how 
torn and trampled was the road. But sud- 
denly a bulk in her pathway startled her. It 
_— dead and mangled body of a steer. 

1e stooped over it to read the brand on its 
flank. ‘*It’s one of the three Johns’,” she 
cried out, looking anxiously about her. 
‘* How could that have bhappeved?” 

The direction which thé cattle had taken 
was toward her house,and she hastened-home- 
ward. And not a quarter of a mile from her 
door she found the body of ‘Waite beside that 
of his pony, crushed out of its familiar form 
into something unspeakably shapeless. In 
her excitement she half dragged, half carried 
that mutilated body home, and then ran up 
her signal of alarm on the stick that Waite 
himself had erected for her convenience. 
She thought it would be a long time before 
any one reached her, but she had hardly had 
time to bathe the disfigured face and straight- 
en the disfigured body before Henderson was 
pounding at her door. Outside stood - his 

ny panting from its terrific exertions. 

euderson had not seen her before for six 
_ weeks. Now he stared at her with fright- 
ened eyes. 7 
- ** What isit? What is it?” he cried. ‘‘ What 
has happened to you, my—my love?” 

At least afterward, thinking it over as she 
worked by day or tossed in her narrow bunk 
at night, it seemed to Catherine that those 


were the words he spoke. Yet she could ~ 


never feel sure; nothing in his manner after 
that justified the impassioned anxiety of his 
manner in those first few uncertain moments; 
for a second later he saw the body of his 
friend and learned the little that Catherine 


knew. They buried him the next day in a 


_ little hollow where there was a spring and 
some wild aspens. 
‘* He never liked the 
said, when she selectedgthe spot. 
want him to lie as sheltered as possible.” 


After he had been laid at rest, and she was 
back, busy with tidying her neglected shack, 
she a to crying so that the children were 
sca 


” There’s no one left to care what becomes 
of us,” she told them, bitterly. ‘‘ We might 


starve out here for all that any one cares.” 


rairie,”” Catherine 
‘* And I 
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And all through the night her tears fell, and 
she told hersglf that they were all for the 
man whose last thought was for her and her 
babies; she told herself over and over again 
that her tears were all for him. After this 
the autumn began to hurry on, and the snow 
fell capriciously, days of biting cold giving 
place to retrospective glances at summer. 
rhe last of the vegetables were taken out of 
the garden and buried in the cellar, and a few 
tons of coal—dear almost as diamonds—were 
brought out to provide against the severest 
weather. Ordinarily buffalo chips were the 
fuel. Catherine was alarmed at the way her 
wretched little store of money began to van- 
ish. The baby was fretful with its teething, 
and was really more care than when she 
nursed it. The days shortened, and it seem- 
ed to her that she was forever working by 
lamp-light. The prairies were brown and for- 
bidding, the sky often a mere gray pall. The 
monotony of the life began to seem terrible. 
Sometimes her ears ached for a sound. For 
a time in the summer so many had seemed 
to need her that she had been happy in spite 
of her ‘poverty and her loneliness. Now, 
suddenly, no one wanted her. She could 
find no source of inspiration. She wondered 
how she was going to live through the win- 
ter, and keep her patience and her good-na- 
ture. 

‘* You'll love me,” she said, almost fiercely, 
one night to the children—‘* you'll love mam- 
ma, DO matter how cross and homely she 
gets, won't you?” 

_ The cold grew day by day. A strong win- 
ter was setting in. Cutherine took up her 
study of medicine again, and sat over her 
books till midnight. 1t occurred to her that 
she might fit herself for nursing by spring, 
and that the children could be put with some 
one—she did not dare to think with whom. 
But this was the only solution she could find 


to her problem of existence. 


November settled down drearily. Few 


_ passed the shack. Catherine, who had no 


one to speak with excepting .the children, 
continually devised amusements for them. 
They got to living in a world of fantasy, and 
were never themselves, but always wild Ind- 
ians, or arctic explorers, or Robinson Cru- 
sves. Kitty and Roderick, young as they 
were, found a uever-ending source of amuse- 
ment in these little grotesque dreams and 
dramas. The fund of money was getting so 
low that Catherine was obliged to economize 
even in the necessities. If it had not been 
for her two cows, she would hardly have 
known how to find food for her little ones. 
But she had a wonderful way of making 
things with eggs and milk, and she kept her 
little table always inviting. The day be- 
fore Thanksgiving she determined that they 
should all have a frolic. 

‘* By Christmas,” she said to Kitty, ‘‘ the 
svow may be so bad that 1 cannot get to 
town. We'll have our high old time now.” 

There is no denying that Catherine used 
slang even in talking to the children. The 
little pony had been sold long ago, and going 
to town meant a walk of twelve miles. But 
Catherine started out early in the morning, 
and was back by nightfall, not so very much 
the worse, and carrying in her arms bundles 
which might have fatigued a bronco. 

The next morning she was up early, and 
was as happy and ridiculously excited over 
the prospect of the day’s merrymuking as if 
she had been Kitty. Busy as she was, she 
noticed a peculiar oppression in the air, which 
intensified as the day went on. ‘lhe sky 
seemed to hang but.a litthe way above the 
rolling stretch of frost-bitten grass. But 
Kitty laughing over her new doll, Roderick 
startling the sullen silence with his drum, 
the smell of the chicken, slaughtered to make 
a prairie holiday, browning in the oven, drove 
all apprehensions from Catherine’s mind. 
She was a common creature, Such very lit- 
tle things could make her happy. She sang 
as she worked, and what with the drumming 
of her boy and the little exulting shrieks of 
her baby, the shack was filled with a deafen- 
ing and exhilarating din. 

fe was a little past noon, when she became 
conscious that there was sweeping down on 
her a gray sheet of suow and ice, and not till 


then did she realize what those lowering 


clouds had signified. For one moment she 
stood half paralyzed. She thought of every- 
thing—of the cattle, of the chance for being 
buried in this drift, of the stock of provi- 
sions, of the power of endurance of the chil- 
dren. While she was still thinking, the first 
ice needles of the blizzard came peppering 
the windows. The cattle ran bellowing to 
the lee side of the house and crouched there, 
and the chickens scurried for the coop. Cath- 
erine seized such blankets and bits of car- 
pet as she could find, and crammed them at 
windows and doors. Then she piled coal on 
the fire, and clothed the childrea in all they 
had that was warmest, their out-door gar- 
ments included, and with them close about 
her, she sat and waited. The wind seemed 
to push steadily at the walls of the house. 
The howling became horrible. She could 
see that the children were crying with fright, 
but she could not hear them. The air was 
dusky ; the cold, in spite of the fire, intolera- 
ble. In every crevice of the wretched struc- 
ture the ice and snow made their way. It 
came through the roof, and began piling up 
in little pointed strips under the crevices. 
Catherine put the children all together in 
one bunk, covered them with all the bed- 
clothes she had, and then stood before them 
defiantly, facing the west, from whence the 
wind was driving. Not suddenly, but by 


mete resistance, at length the window-sash 
yielded, and the next moment that whirlwind 
wus in the house—a maddening tumult of 
ice and wind, leaving no room for resistance; 
a killing cold, against which it was futile 
to fight. Catherine flung the bedclothes 
over the heads of the children, and then 
flung herself across the bunk, gasping and 
choking for breath. Her body would not 
have yielded to the suffering yet, so strongly 
made and sustained was it. But her dismay 
stifled her. She saw in one horrified moment 
the frozen forms of her babies, now so pink 
and pleasant to the sense, and oblivion cam 
to save her from further misery. 

She was alive—just barely alive — when 
Gillispie and Henderson got there, three- 
hours later, the very balls of their eyes almost 
frozen into blindness. But for an instinet 
stronger than reason they would never have 
been able to have found their way across 
that trackless stretch. The children lying 
unconscious under their coverjngs were nei- 
ther dead nor actually frozen, although the 
men =e their hands on their little hearts 
could not at first discover the beating. Stiff 
and suffering as these young fellows were, it 
was no easy matter to get the window back 
into | cme and relight the fire. They had 
tied flasks of liquor about their waists, and 
this beneficent fluid they used with that sense 
of appreciation which only a pioneer can feel 
toward whiskey. It was hours before Cath- 
erine rewarded them with a gleam of con- 
sciousness. Her body had been frozen in 
many places. Her arms, outstretched over 
her children and holding the clothes down 
about them, were rigid. But consciousness 
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came at length dimly struggling up through 
her brain, and over her she saw her friends 
rubbing and rubbing those strong firm arms 
of her with snow. 

She half raised her head, with a horror of 
comprehension in ler eyes, and listened. A 
cry answered her—a ery of dull pain from 
the baby. Henderson dropped on his knees 
beside her. 

‘‘They are all safe,” he said. ‘‘And we 
will never leave you again. I have been 
afraid to tell you how I love you. I thought 
I might offend you. I thought I ought to 
wait—you know why. But I will never-let 
you run the risks of this awful life alone 
again. You must rename the baby. From 
is day his name is John. And we will 
the three Johns again back at the old 
t doesn’t matter whether you love 
me or not, Satherine, I am going to take care 
of you just the Same. Gillispie agrees with 
me.” 

“Damme, yes,” (muttered Gillispie, feelin 
of his hip pocket /for consolation in his old 
manner. | 

Catherine struggled to find her voice, but 
it would not come, 

‘* Do not speak,” whispered John. ‘Tell 


me with your eyes whether you will come as 
my wife or only as our sister.” 


Catherine told him. 
‘This is Thanksgiving day,” said he. 
‘*‘And we don’t know much about praving, 


but I guess we all have something in our 
hearts that doés just as well.” 


‘‘Damme, yes,” said Gillispie again, who 


was lifting from the stove a boiler of warm 
water in which to put the baby. 
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On Thursday, December 17th, President 
Harrison sent to the Senate the nomination of 
Stephen B. Elkins as Secretary of War, in the 

lace of the Hon. Redfield Proctor, whose res- 
ignation as Secretary and election as Senator 
from Vermont were lately chronicled in the 
WEEKLY. Mr. Elkins is credited to West 
Virginia, but he was born in Perry County, 
Ohio, on the 26th of September, fifty years 
ago. From thence he went to Missouri at 
an early age, and made it his home for sev- 
eral years, graduating from the Missouri 
University in 1860. He then took up the 
study of law, but the late war broke out 
about that time and fired the spirit of the 
young man, who took to soldiering. During 
1862, and a part of the following year, he 
served as Captain in the Seventy-seventh 
Missouri regiment, but in the latter portion. 
of 1863 he went to New Mexico as a cattle 
driver at fifteen dollars a month. He be- 
came very popular with the ranchmen, and 
was rated by them as the smartest ‘‘ tender- 
foot” who had ever been in that section. 
He had learned Spanish before going to the 
Southwest, and this enabled him to know 
the Mexicans who lived in New Mexico and 
Arizona. Mr. Elkins studied Jaw with Ash- 
er & Cleaver, of Arizona, and soon after his 
admission to the bar was made a member of 
the firm, Mr. Cleaver having been sent to 
Congress as a Delegate. At that time pretty 
ein every Mexican in these Territories 
held a peon—an Indian, half-breed, or Mex- 
ican—in bondage or virtual slavery. This 
was against the United States law, which 
provided that twenty-five dollars be iven 
to any one who should secure the intict- 
ment of any such slave-holder. Mr. El- 
kins, it is said, secured the indictment of 
quite 10,000 Mexicans, and in this way be- 
came a capitalist. His action, at any rate, 
broke up slavery in Arizona and New Mex- 
ico. With this capital, he turned his attention 
to mining and stock-raising with great suc- 
cess, and for many years he bas been con. 
sidered one of the richest men in the United 
States. In 1865-6 Mr. Elkins was a member 


the daughter of Senator Davis, of 
ginia, and in partnership with his father-in- 
law became deeply interested in the develop- 
ment of property in that State and in the 
West Virginia system of railroads. When 
Mr. Elkins’s term ‘in Congress had ex- 
pired he made his home in West Virginia, 
though he also had a house in New York, 
where he has lived in the winter, and where, 
also, he has had his business office. 
he has been so much in New York that he has 
become to be one of the best-known men on 
the streets of this city. 


of the Legislature, and in 1868-9 Attorney- 
General for the Territory of New Mexico. 
For three years followin 
States District Attorney, after which he was 
elected as a Republican Delegate to Congress, 
and served two terms, finishing in 1877. 


he was United 


During his term in Congress he married 
est Vir- 


Indeed, 


Mr. Elkins has long been identified as an 


active politician. From 1872 until 1884 he 
was.a member of the .National Republican 
Committee, and was a prominent figure in 
the Chicago Convention of 1884, which nom- 
inated James G. Blaine forthe Presidency. 
During the canvass Mr. Elkins was most ac- 
tive, giving un earnest support to Mr. Blaine, 
and working 
time, however, though he has not taken such 
an active _— in politics, he has always been 
considere 


in his interests. Since that 


a most powerful member of the 
Republican party, and soon after Mr. Proc- 


tor had been named to succeed Mr. Edmunds, 


Mr. Elking’s name was suggested as the prob- 
able nominee for the War Secretaryship. 
Mr. “4ikins has never let his politics in- 
terfere with his business, but, on the other 
hand, has often been charged with using his 


‘politics to help his business.- ‘‘ Steve” Dor- 


sey used to say that no one knew as much 
about the Star Route postal contracts as 
“Steve” Elkins. In other matters, too, in 
which the government was interested he has 
had business connection. This is notably su 
with the North American Commercial Com- 
an, Beg secured the right to kill seals in 
the Bering Sea. 
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little wayward flashes of white and yellow 
dancing in mid-air. The wind wailed less 
frequently, like a child who sobs in its sleep. 
And at last Henderson could make his voice 
heard. 

‘*Is there anything with which to build a 
fire?” he shouted. ‘‘ The children are shiv- 
ering 80.” 

The woman pointed to a basket of buffalo 
chips in the corner, and he wrapped his little 
companions up in a blanket while he made a 
fire in the cooking-stove. The baby was 
sleeping by this time, and the woman began 
tidying the cabin, and when the fire was 
burning brightly, she put some coffee on. 

‘‘T wish I had some clothes to offer you,” 
she said, when the wind had subsided suffi- 
ciently to make/ talking possible. ‘‘I’m 


- afraid you'll have to let them get dry on you.” 


‘‘Oh, that’s of no consequence at all! 
We're Incky to get off with our lives. I 
never saw anything soferrible. Fancy! half 
an hour ago it was summer; now it is win- 
ter!” 
‘It seems rather sudden when you're not 
used to it,” the woman admitted. ‘‘I’ve 
lived in the West six years now; you can’t 
frighten me any more. . We never die out 
here before our time comes.” 

‘**You seem to know that I haven’t been 
here long,” said Henderson, with some cha- 

rin. 
atc Yes,” admitted the woman; ‘‘ you have 
the ear-marks of a man from the East.” 

She was a tall woman, with large blue 
eyes, and a remarkable quantity of yellow 
hair braided on top of her head. Her gown 
was of calico, of such a pattern as a widow 
might wear. 3 

‘*T haven't been out of town a week yet,” 
she said. ‘‘ We're not half settled. ‘Not hav- 
ing any one to help makes it harder; and the 
baby is rather fretful.” 

** But you're not alone with all these little 
codgers?” cried Henderson, in dismay. 

The woman turned toward him with a sort 
of defiance. ‘‘ Yes, I am,” she said; ‘‘and 
I'm as strong as a horse, and I mean to get 
through all right. Here were the three chil- 
dren in my arms, - may say, and no wa 
to get in acent. I wasn’t going to stand it 
just to please other folk. I said, let them 
talk if they want to, but I’m going to hold 


down a claim, and: be accumulating some- 


thing while the children are getting up a bit. 
Oh, I’m not afraid!” 

In spite of this bold assertion of bravery, 
there was a sort of break in her voice. She 
was putting dishes on the table as she talked, 
and turned some ham in the skillet, and got 
the children up before the fire, and dropped 
some eggs in water—all with a rapidity that 
bewildered Henderson. 

** How long have you been alone?” he ask- 
ed, softly. ~ 

_**Three months before baby was born, 
and he’s five months old now. I—I—you 
think I can get on here, don’t you? There 
was nothing else to do.” 

She was folding another blanket over the 
sleeping baby now, and the action brought to 
her guest the recollection of a thousand tender 
moments of his dimly remembered youth: 

* You'll get on if we have anything to do 
with it,” he cried, suppressing an oath with 
difficulty just from pure emotion. 

And hetold her about thethree Johns’ ranch, 
and found it was only three miles distant, and 
that both were on the same road; only her cab- 
in, having been put up during the past week, 
had of course been unknown to him. ~ So it 
ended in a sort of compact that they were to 
help each other in such ways as they could. 
Meanwhile the fire got genial, and the coffee 
filled the cabin with its comfortable scent, 
and all of them ate together quite merrily, 

Henderson cutting up the ham for the young- 
sters; and he told how he chanced to come 
out; and she entertained him with stories of 
what she thought at first when she was 
brought a bride to Hamilton, the adjacent 
village; and convulsed him with stories of 
the people, whom she saw with humorous 
eyes. 

marvelled how she could in 
those few minutes have rescued the cabin 
from the desolation in which the storm had 
plunged it. Out of the window he could see 
the stricken grasses dripping cold moisture, 
and the sky still angrily plunging forward 
like.a disturbed sea. ot a tree or a house 
broke the view. The desolation of it swept 
over him as it never had before. But with- 
in the little ones were chattering to them- 
selves in odd baby dialect, and the mother 
was laughing with them. 

‘* Women aren't always useless,” she said 
at parting; ‘‘and you tell your chums that 
when they get hungry for a slice of home- 
made bread they can get it here. And the 
next time they go by, I want them to stop in 
and look atthe children. It’ll do them good. 
They may think they won’t enjoy themselves, 
but they will.” 

‘*Oh, I'll answer for that!” cried he, shak- 
ing hands with her. ‘‘ I'll tell them we have 
just the right sort of a neighbor.” 

“Thank you,” said she, heartily. ‘‘ And 


ef = poy tell them that her name is Cather. 
D 


e For 

Once at home, he told his story. 

‘*H’m!” said Gillispie; *‘ I guess I'll have 
to go to town myself to-morrow.” 

Henderson looked at him blackly. ‘‘ She’s 
a woman alone, Gillispie,” said he, severely, 
“trying to make her way with handicaps—” 

**Shet up, can’t ye, ye darned fool?” roar- 
ed Gillispie. ‘‘ What do yeh take me fur?” 

Waite was putting on his rubber coat pre- 
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paratory to going out for his night with the 

cattle. ‘‘Guess you're makin’ a mistake, my 

boy,” he said, gently. ‘* There ain’t no dan- 

ger of any woman bein’ treated rude in these 


‘* I know it, by Jove!” cried Henderson, in 
quick contriteness. 

‘All right,” grunted Gillispie, in tacit ac- 
ceptance of this apology. ‘‘I guess you 
thought you was in civilized parts.” 

Two days after this Waite came in late to 
his supper. ‘‘ Well, I seen. her,” he an- 
nounced. 

‘‘Oh! did you?” cried Henderson, knowing 
perfectly well whom he meant. ‘‘ What was 
she doing?” 

‘* Killin’ snakes, b’ gosh! She says th’ 
baby’s crazy fur um, an’ so she takes aroun’ 
a hoe on her shoulder wherever she 
goes, an’ when she sees a snake, she has it 
out .with ’im then an’ there. I says to ’er, 
‘Yer don’t expec’ t’ git all th’ snakes outen 
this here country, d’ yeh?’ ‘ Well,’ she says, 
‘I’m as good aman as St. Patrick any day.’ 
She is a jolly one, Henderson. She tuk me 
in an’ showed me th’ kids, and give me a loaf 
of gingerbread to bring home. Here it is; 
see 


‘‘Hu!” said Gillispie. ‘‘I’m not in it.” 
But for all of his scorn he was not above 
eating the gingerbread. 

It was gardening time, andthe three Johns 
were putting in every spare moment in the 
little paling made of willow twigs behind the 
houge. It was little enough time they had, 
though, for the cattle were new to each other 
and to the country, and they were hard to 
manage. It was generally conceded that 
Waite had a genius for herding, and he could 
take the ‘‘mad” out of a fractious anima! 
in a way that the others looked on as little 
less than superhuman. Thus it was that one 
day, when the clay had been well turned, 
and the seeds arranged on the kitchen table, 
and all things prepared for an afternoon of 
busy planting, that Waite and Henderson, 
who were needed out with the cattle, felt no 
little irritation at the inexplicable absence of 
Gillispie, who was to look after the garden. 
It was quite nightfall when he at last return- 
ed. Supper was ready, although it had been 
Gillispie’s turn to prepare it. : 

Henderson was sore from his saddle, and 
cross at having to do more than his share of 
the work. ‘‘Dam yeh!” he cried, as Gil- 
lispie appeared. ‘‘ Where yeh been?” 

‘‘Making garden,” responded Gillispie, 
slowly. 

“Making garden!” Henderson indulged 
in some more harmless oaths. 

Just then Gillispie drew from under his 
coat a large and friendly looking apple-pie. 
Yes,” he said, with emphasis; ‘‘ I’ve bin 
a-makin’ garden fur-Mis’ Ford.” 

And 80 it came about that the three Johns 
knew her and setved her, and that she nev- 
er had a need that they were not ready to 
supply if they could. Not one of them would 
have thought of going to town without stop- 
ping to inquire what was needed at the vil- 
lage. As for Catherine Ford, she was fight- 
ing her way with native pluck and maternal 
unselfishness. If she had feared solitude, 
she did not suffer from it. The activity of 
her life stifled her fresh sorrow. She was 
pleasantly excited by the rumors that a rail- 
road was soon to be built near the place, 
which would raise the value of the claim she 
‘*holding down” many thousand dol- 

ars. 

It is marvellous how sorrow shrinks when 
one is very healthy and very much occupied. 
Although poverty was her close companion, 
Catherine had no thought of it in this prim- 
itive manner of living. She had come out 
there, with the independence and determina- 
tion of a Western woman, for the purpose of 
living at the least possible expense, and mak- 
ing the most she couid while the baby was 
getting out of her arms.” That process 
has its pleasures, which every mother feels 
in spite of burdens, and the mind is happil 
dulled by nature’s merciful provision. Wit 
a little child tugging at the breast, care and 
fret vanish, rot because of the happiness so 
much as because of a certain mammal com- 
placency, which is not at all intellectual, but 
serves its purpose better than the profound- 
est method of reasoning. 

So, without any very unbearable misery 
at her recent widowhood, this healthy young 
woman worked in field and house, cared for 
her little ones, milked the two cows out in 
the corral, sewed, sang, rode, baked, and was 
happy for very wholesomeness. Sometimes 
she reproached herself that she was not more 
miserable, remembering that long grave back 
in the unkempt little prairie cemetery, and 
she sat down to coax her sorrow into proper 
prominence. But the baby cooing at her 
from its bunk, the low of the cattle from the 
corral begging her to relieve their heavy 
bags, the familiar call of one of her neigh- 
bors from without, even the burning sky of 
the summer dawns, broke the spell of this 
conjured sorrow, and in spite of herself she 
was again a very hearty and happy young 
woman. Besides, if one has a liking for 
comedy, it is impossible to be dull on a 
Nebraska prairie. The people are a merrier 
divertisement than the theatre with its hack- 
neyed stories. Catherine Ford laughed a 


good deal, and she took the three Johns into 
her confidence, and they laughed with her. 
There was Minerva Fitch, who insisted on 
coming. over to tell Catherine how to raise 
her children, and who was almost offended 
that the children wouldn’t die of sunstroke 
when she predicted. And there was Bob 


Ackerman, who had inflammatory rheuma- 
tism and a Past, and who confided the latter 
to Mrs. Ford while she doctored the former 
with homeopathic medicines. And there 
were all the strange visionaries who came 
out prospecting, and quite naturally drifted 
to Mrs. Ford’s cabin for a meal, and paid 
her in compliments of a peeuliarly Western 
type. And there were the three Johns them- 
selves. Catherine considered it no treason 
to laugh at them a little. 

Yet at Waite she did not much laugh. 
There had come to be something pathetic in 
the constant service he rendered her. The 
beginning of his more particular devotion 
had begun in a peculiar way. Malaria was 
very bad in the country. It had carried off 
some of the most vigorous on the prairie, 
and twice that summer Catherine herself had 
laid out the cold forms of her neighbors on 
ironing-boards, and, with the assistance of 
Bill Deems of Missourah, had read the bur- 
ial service over them. She had averted 
several other fatal runs of fever by the con- 
tents of her little medicine case. These 
remedies she dealt out with an intelligence 
that astonished her patients, until it was 
learned that she was studying medicine at 
the time that she met her late husband, and 


_ was persuaded to assume the responsibilities 


of matrimony instead of those of the medi- 
cal profession. 

One day in midsummer, when the sun 
was focussing itself on the raw pine boards 
of her shanty, and Catherine had the shades 
drawn for coolness and the water-pitcher 
swathed in wet rags, East Indian fashion, 
she heard the familiar halloo of Waite down 
the road. This greeting, which was usually 
sent to her from the point where the dipping 
road lifted itself into the first view of the 
house, did not contain its usual note of 
cheerfulness. Catherine, wiping her hands 
on her checked apron, ran out to wave a 
welcome, and Waite, his squat body looking 
more distorted than ever, his huge shoulders 
lurching as he walked, came fairly plunging 
down the hill. 

‘*Tt’s all up with Henderson!” he cried as 
Catherine approached. “ He’s got the malery, 
an’ he says he’s dyin’.” 

‘*That’s no sign he’s dying, because he 


- gays so,” retorted Catherine. 


‘‘He wants to see yeh,” panted Waite, 
mopping his big ugly head. ‘‘I think he’s 
got somethin’ particular to say.” 

‘* How long has he been down?” 

‘‘ Three days; an’ yeh wouldn’t know ’im.” 

The children were playing on the floor at 
that side of the house where it was least hot. 
Catherine poured out three bowls of milk 
and cut some bread, meanwhile telling Kitty 
how to feed the baby. 

‘* She’s a sensible thing, is the little daugh- 
ter,” said Catherine, as she tied on her sun- 
bonnet and packed a little basket with things 
from the cupboard. She kissed the babies 
tenderly, flung her hoe—her only weapon of 
defence—over her shoulder, and the two 
started off. 

They did not speak, for their throats were 
soon too parched. The prairie was burned 
brown with the heat; the grasses curled as 
if they had been on a gridiron. A strong 
wind was blowing, but it brought no com- 
fort, for it was heavy with a scorching heat. 
The skin smarted and blistered under it, and 
the eyes felt as if they were filled with sand. 
The sun seemed to swing but a little way 
above the earth, and though the sky was in- 
tensest blue, around about this burning ball 
there was a halo of copper, as if the very 
ether were being consumed in yellow fire. 

Waite put some big burdock leaves on 
Catherine’s head under her bonnet, and now 
and then he took a bottle of water from his 
pocket and made her swallow a mouthful. 
She staggered often as she walked, and the 
road was black before her. Still, it was not 
very long before the oddly shaped shack of 
the three Johns came in sight, and as he 
caught a glimpse of it, Waite quickened his 
footsteps. 

‘‘What if he should be gone?” he said, 
under his breath. 

“Oh, come off!” said Catherine, angrily. 
‘‘He’s not gone. You make me tired!” 

But she was trembling when she stopped 
just before the door to compose herself for a 
moment. Indeed, she trembled so very much 
that Waite put out his sprawling hand to 
steady her. She cope’ d felt the pressure 
tightening, and Waite whispered in her ear: 

‘“*T guess I’d stand by him as well as any- 
body, excep’ you, Mis’ Ford. He’s been my 
bes’ friend. But I guess you like him Det- 
ter, eh?” 

Catherine raised her finger. She could 
hear Henderson’s voice within; it was pitia- 
bly querulous. He was half sitting up in his 
bunk, and Gillispie had just handed him a 
plate on which two cakes were swimming in 
black molasses and pork gravy. Henderson 
looked at it a moment; then over his face 
came a look of utter despair. He dropped 
his head in his arms and broke into uncon- 
trolled crying. 

‘‘Oh, my God, Gillispie,” he sobbed, “I 
shall die out here in this wretched hole! I 
want my mother. Great God, Gillispie, am 
I going to die without ever seeing my mo- 
ther?” 

Gillispie, maddened at this anguish, which 
he could in no way alleviate, sought comfort 
by first lighting his pipe and then taking 
his revolver out of his hip pocket and playing 
with it. Henderson continued to shake with 
sobs, and Catherine, who had never before in 
her life heard a man cry, leaned against the 
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door for a moment to gather courage. Then 
she ran into the house quickly, laughing as 
she came. She took Henderson’s arms awa 

from his face and laid him back on the pil- 
low, and she stooped over him and kissed 
his forehead in the most matter-of-fact way. 

‘*That’s what your mother would do if 
she were here,” she cried, merrily. ‘‘ Where's 
the water?” 

She washed his. face and hands a long 
time till they were cool and his convulsive 
sobs had ceased. Then she took a slice of 
thin bread from her basket and a spoonful 
of amber jelly. She beat an egg into some 
milk and dropped a little liquor within it, 
and served them together on the first clean 
napkin that had been in the cabin of the 
three Johns since it was built. 

At this the great fool on the bed cried again, 
only — tears of weak happiness run- 
ning from his feverish eyes. And Catherine 
straightened the disorderly cabin. She came 
every day for two weeks, and by that time 
Henderson, very uncertain as to the strength 
of his legs, but once more accoutred in his 
native pluck, sat up in a chair, for which she 
had made clean soft cushions, writing a let- 
ter to his mother. The floor was scrubbed; 
the cabin had taken to itself cupboards made 
of packing-boxes; it had clothes-presses and 
shelves; curtains at the windows; boxes for 
all sorts of necessaries, from flour to tobacco: 
and a cook-book on the wall, with an in- 
scription within which was more appropriate 
than respectful. 

The day that she announced that she would 
have no further call to come back, Waite, 
who was looking after the house while Gil- 
lispie was afield, made a little speech. 

‘* After this here,” he said, ‘* we four stands 
er falls together. Now look here, there's lots 
of things can happen to a person on this 
cussed praira, and no one be none th’ wiser. 
So see here, Mis’ Ford, every night one of us is 
a-goin’ to th’ roof of this shack. From there 
we can see your place. If anything is th’ 
matter—it don’t signify how little er how 
big—you hang a lantern on th’ stick that I’]l 
put alongside th’ house to-morrow. Yeh 
can hist th’ light up with a string, and every 
mornin’ before we go out we’ll look too, and 
a white rag ‘ll bring us quick as we can git 
there. We don’t say nothin’ about what we 
owe yeh, fur that ain’t our way, but we sticks 
to each other from this on.” 

Catherine’s eyes were moist. She looked 
at Henderson. His face had no expression 
in itatall. He did not even say good-by to 
her, and she turned, with the tears suddenly 
dried under ber lids, and walked down the 
road in the twilight. 

Weeks went by, and though Gillispie and 
Waite were often at Catherine’s, Henderson 
never came. Gillispie gave it out as his 
opinion that Henderson was an ungrateful 
puppy, but Waite said nothing. This strange 
man, who seemed like a mere untoward ac- 
cident of nature, had changed during the 
summer. His big ill-shaped body had grown 
more gaunt; his deep-set gray eyes had sunk 
deeper; the gentleness which had distinguish- 
ed him even on the wild ranges of Montana 
became more marked. Late in August he 
volunteered to take on himself the entire 
charge of the night watch. 

‘* It’s nicer to be out at night,” he said to 
Catherine. ‘‘ Then you don’t keep looking 
off at things; you can look inside;”’ and he 
struck his breast with his splay hand. 

Cattle are timorous under the stars. The 
vastness of the plains, the sweep of the wind © 
under the unbroken arch, frighten them; they 
are made for the close comforts of the barn- 
yard; and the apprehension is contagious, as 
every ranchman knows. Waite realized the 
need of becoming good friends with his 
animals. Night after night, riding up and 
down in the twilight of the stars, or dozing, 
rolled in his blanket, in the shelter of a knoll, 
he would hear a low roar; it was the cry of 
the alarmist. Then from every direction the 
cattle would rise with trembling awkward- 
ness on their knees, and answer, giving out 
sullen bellowings. Some of them would be- 
gin to move from place to place, spreading 
the baseless alarm, and then came the time 
for action, else over the plain in mere fruit- 
less frenzy would go the whole frantic band, 
lashed to madness by their own fears, tram- 
pling each other, heedless of any obstacle, in 
pitiable, deadly rout. Waite knew the pre- 
monitory signs well, and at the first warning 
bellow he was on his feet, alert and deter- 
mined, his energy nerved for a struggle in 
which he always conquered. 

Waite had a secret which he told to none, 
knowing, in his unanalytical fashion, that it 
would not be believed in. But soon as ever 
the dark heads of the cattle began to lift them- 
selves, he sent a resonant voice out into the 
stillness. The songs he sang were hymns, 
and he made them into a sort of imperative 
lullaby. Waite let his lungs and soul fill 
with the breath of the night; he gave him- 
self up to the exaltation of mastering those 
trembling brutes. Mounting, melodious, with 
even and powerful swing he let his full notes 
fall on the air in the confidence of power, 
and one by one the reassured cattle would 
lie down again, Jowing in soft.contentmeut, 
and so fal]l asleep with noses stretched out 
in mute attention, till their presence could 
hardly be guessed except for the sweet aroma 
of their cuds. 

One night in the early dusk he saw Cath- 
erine Ford hastening across the prairie with 
Bill Deems. He sent a halloo out to them, 
which they both answered as they ran on. 
Waite knew on what errand of mercy Cath- 
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erine was bent, and he thought of the chil- 
dren over at the cabin alone. The cattle 
were quiet, the night beautiful, and he con- 
cluded that it was sufe enough, since he was 
-on his pony, to ride: down there about mid- 
night and see that the little ones were safe. 
he dark sky, pricked with points of in- 
tensest light, hung over him so beneficent! 
that in his heart there leaped a joy which 
even his ever present sorrow could not dis- 
turb. This sorrow Waite openly admitted 
not only to himself, but to others. He had 
said to Catherine: ‘‘ You see, I'll always hev 
to love yeh: An’ yeh’ll not git cross with 
me; I’m not goin’ to be in th’ way.” And 
Catherine had told him, with tears in her 
eyes, that his love could never be but a com- 
forttoany woman. And these words, which 
the r fellow’ had in no sense mistaken, 
comforted him always, became part of his 
joy as he rode there, under those piercing 
stars, to look after her little ones. He found 
them sleeping in their bunks, the baby tight 
in Kitty’s arms, the little boy above them in 
the upper bunk, with bis hand in the long 
hair of his brown spaniel. Waite softly 
kissed each of them, so Kitty, who was half 
waking, told her mother afterwards, and 
then, bethinking him that Catherine might 
not be able to return in time for their break- 
fast, found the milk and bread, and set it for 
them on the table. Catherine had been writ- 
ing, and her unfinished letter lay open be- 
side the ink. He took up the pen and wrote, 


‘‘The childdren was all asleep at ae 


He had not mote than got on his pony. 
again before he heard an ominous sound that 
made his heart leap. It was a frantic dull 
pounding of hoofs. He knew in a second 
whatit meant. There was a stampede among 
the cattle. If the animals had all been his, 
he would not have lost his sense of judg- 
ment. But the realization that he had vol- 
untarily undertaken the care of them, and 
that the larger part of them belonged to his 
friends, put him in a passion of apprehen- 
sion that, as a ranchman, was almost inex- 
plicable. He did the very thing of all others 
that no cattle-man in his right senses would 
think of doing. Gillispie and Henderson, 
talking it over afterward, were never able to 
understand it. It is‘possible— just barely 
possible—that Waite, still drunk on bis soll- 
tary dreams, knew what he was doing, and 
chose to bring his litfle chapter to an end 
while the lines were pleasant. At any rate, 
he rode straight forward, shouting and wav- 
ing his arms in an insane endeavor to head 
off that frantic mob. The noise woke the 
children, and they peered from the window 
as the pawing and bellowing herd plunged 
rh trampling the young steers under their 

eet 


In the early morning Catherine Ford, _— 
both in mind and y, came walking slow 
ly home. In her heart was a prayer of thanks- 
giving. Mary Deems lay sleeping back in 
her comfortless shack, with her little son by 
her side. 

“The wonder of God is in it,” said Cath- 
erine to herself as she walked home. ‘‘ All 
the ministers of all the world could not have 
preached me such a sermon as I’ve had to- 
night.” 

So dim had been the light and so perturb- 
ed her mind that she had not noticed how 
torn and trampled was the road. . But sud- 
denly a bulk in her pathway startled ber. It 
was-the dead and mangled body of a steer. 
She stooped over it to read the brand on its 
flank. ‘*It’s one of the three Johns’,” she 
cried out, looking anxiously about her. 
‘* How could that have happeved?” 

The direction which thé cattle had taken 
was toward her house,and she hastened-home- 
ward. And not a quarter of a mile from her 
door she found the body of Waite beside that 
of his pony, crushed out of its familiar form 
into something unspeakably shapeless. In 
her excitement she half dragged, half carried 
that mutilated body home, and then ran up 
her signal of alarm on the stick that Waite 
himself had erected for her convenience. 
She thought it would be a long time before 
any one reached her, but she had hardly, had 
time to bathe the disfigured face and straight- 
en the disfigured body before Henderson was 
pounding at her door. Outside stood -his 

py panting from its terrific exertions. 

euderson had not seen her before for six 
weeks. 
ened eyes. 

What is it? is it?” he cried. ‘‘ What 
has happened to you, my—my love?” 

At least afterward, thinking it over as she 
worked by day or tossed in her narrow bunk 
at night, it seemed to Catherine that those 
were the words he spoke. Yet she could 
never feel sure; nothing in his manner after 
that justified the impassioned anxiety of his 
manner in those first few uncertain moments; 
for a second later he saw the body of his 
friend and learned the little that Catherine 
knew. They buried him the next day in a 
_ little hollow where there was a spring and 

some wild aspens. * 

‘* He never liked the prairie,” Catherine 
said, when she selected the spot. ‘‘ And I 
want him to lie as sheltered as possible.” 

After he had been laid at rest, and she was 
back, busy with tidying her neglected shack, 
she ay to crying so that the children were 
sca 


‘‘ There’s no one left to care what becomes 
of us,” she told them, bitterly. ‘‘ We might 
Starve out here for all that any one cares.” 


Now he stared at her with fright-- 
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And all the night her tears fell, and 
she told herself that they were all for the 
man whose last thought was for her and her 
babies; she told herself over and over again 
that her tears were all for him. After this 
the autumn began to hurry on, and the snow 
fell capricious y, days of biting cold giving 
place to retrospective glances at summer. 
rhe last of the vegetables were taken out of 
the garden and buried iu the cellar, and a few 


_tons of coal—dear almost as diamonds—were 


brought out to provide against the severest 
weather. Ordinarily buffalo chips were the 
fuel. - Catherine was alarmed at the way her 
wretched little store of money began to van- 
ish. The baby was fretful with its teething, 
and was really more care than when she 
nursed it. The days shortened, and it seem- 
ed to her that she was forever working by 
lamp-light. The prairies were brown and for- 
bidding, the sky often a mere gray pall. The 
monotony of the life began to seem terrible. 
Sometimes her ears ached for a sound. For 
@ time in the summer so many had seemed 
to need her that she had been happy in spite 
of her ‘poverty and her loneliness. Now, 
suddenly, no one wanted her. She could 
find no source of inspiration. She wondered 
how she was going to live through the win- 
ter, and keep her patience and her good-na- 
ture. 

‘* You'll love me,” she said, almost fiercely, 
one night to the children—‘*‘ you'll love mam- 
ma, Do ler how cross and homely she 
gets, you?” 

“The cold grew day by day. A strong win- 
ter was setting in. Catherine took up her 
study of medicive again, and sat over her 
books till midnight. 1t occurred to her that 
she might fit herself for nursing by spring, 
and that the children could be put with some 
one—she did not dare to think with whom. 
But this was the only solution she could find 
to her problem of existence. ~- 

November settled down drearily. Few 


» passed the shack. Catherine, who had no 


one to speak with excepling the children, 
continually devised amusements for them. 
They got to living in a world of fantasy, and 
were never themselves, but always wild Ind- 
ians, or arctic explorers, or Robinson Cru- 
sves. Kitty and Roderick, young as they 
were, found a vever-ending source of amuse- 
ment in these little grotesque dreams and 
dramas. The fund of money was getting so 
low that Catherine was obliged to economize 
even in the necessities. If it had not been 
for her two cows, she would hardly have 
known how to find food for her little ones. 
But she had a wonderful way of making 
things with eggs and milk, and she kept her 
little table always inviting. The day be- 
fore Thanksgiving she determined that they 
should all have a frolic. 

‘* By Christmas,” she said to Kitty, ‘‘ the 
suow may be so bad that | cannot get to 
town. We'll have our high old time now.” 

There is no denying that Catherine used 
slang even in talking to the children. The 
litle pony had been sold long ago, and going 
to town meant a walk of twelve miles. But 
Catherine started out early in the morning, 
and was back by nightfall, not so very much 
the worse, and carrying in her arms bundles 
which might have fatigued a bronco. 

The next morning she was up early, and 
was as happy and ridiculously excited over 
the prospect of the day’s merrymuking as if 
she had been Kitty. Busy as she was, she 
noticed a peculiar oppression in the air, which 
intensified as the day went on. ‘The sky 
seemed to hang but a little way above the 
rolling stretch of frost-bitten grass. But 
Kitty laughing over her new doll, Roderick 
startling the sullen silence with bis drum, 
the smell of the chicken, slaughtered to make 
a prairie holiday, browning in tle oven, drove 
all apprehensions from Catherine’s mind. 
She was a common creature. Such very lit- 
tle things could make her happy. She sang 
as she worked, and what with the drumming 
of her boy and the little exulting shrieks of 
her baby, the shack was filled with a deafen- 
ing and exhilarating din. 

ie was a little past poon, when she became 
conscious that there was sweeping down on 
her a gray sheet of snow ard ice, and not till 
then did she realize what those lowering 
clouds had signified. For one moment she 
stood half paralyzed. She thought of every- 
thing—of the cattle, of the’ chance for being 


’ buried in this drift, of the stock of provi- 


sions, of the power of endurance of the chil- 
dren. While-she was still thinking, the first 
ice needles of the blizzard came peppering 
the windows. The cattle ran bellowing to 
the lee side of the house and crouched there, 
and the chickens scurried for the coop. Cath- 
erine seized such blankets and bits of car- 
pet as she could find, and crammed them at 
windows and doors. Then she piled coal on 
the fire, and clothed the children in all they 
had that was warmest, their out-door gar- 
ments included, and with them close about 
her, she sat and waited. The wind seemed 
to push steadily at the walls of the house. 
The howling became horrible. She could 
see that the children were crying with fright, 
but she could not hear them. The air was 
dusky ; the cold, in spite of the fire, intolera- 
ble. In every crevice of the wretched struc- 
ture the ice and snow made their way. It 
came through the roof, and began piling up 
in little pointed strips under the crevices. 
Catherine put the children all together in 
one bunk, covered them with all the bed- 
clothes she had, and then stood before them 
defiantly, facing the west, from whence the 
wind was driving. Not suddenly, but by 


mere resistance, at length the window-sash 
yielded, and the next moment that whirlwind 
wus in the house—a maddening tumult of 
ice and wind, leaving no room for resistance; 
a killing cold, against which it was futile 
to fight. Catherine flung the bedclothes 
over the beads of the children, and then 
flung herself across the bunk, gasping and 
choking for breath. Her body would not 
have yielded to the suffering yet, so strongly 
made and sustained was it. But her dismay 
stifled her. She saw in one horrified moment 
the frozen forms of her babies, now so pink 
and pleasant to the sense, and oblivion came 
to save her from further misery. 

She was alive—just barely alive — when 
Gillispie and Henderson got there, three 
hours later, the very balls of their eyes almost 
frozen into blindness. But for an instinct 
stronger than reason they would never have 
been able to have found their way across 
that trackless stretch. The children lyin 
unconscious under their coverjngs were nei- 
ther dead nor actually frozen, although the 
men putting their hands on their little hearts 
could not at first discover the beating. Stiff 
and suffering as these young fellows were, it 
was nO easy matter to get the window back 
into _— and relight the fire. They had 
tied flasks of liquor about their waisis, abd 
this beneficent fluid they used with that sense 
of appreciation which only a pioneer can feel 
toward whiskey. It was hours before Cath- 
erine rewarded them with a gleam of con- 
sciousness. Her body had been frozen in 
‘many places. Her arms, outstretched over 
her children and holding the clothes down 
about them, were rigid. But consciousness 
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came at Jength — struggling up through 
her brain, and over her she saw her friends 
rubbing and rubbing those strong firm arms 
of her with snow. 

She half raised her head, with a horror of 
comprehension in her eyes, and listened. A-~- 
cry answered her—a cry of dull pain from 
the baby. Henderson dropped on his knees 
beside her. 

‘*They are all safe,” he said. ‘‘And we 
will never Jeave you again. I have been 
afraid to tell you how I love you. I thought 
I might offend you. I thought I ought to 
wait—you know why. But I will never let 
you run the risks of this awful life alone 
again. You must rename the baby. From 
this day his name is John. And we will 
have the three Johns again back at the old 
ranch. It doesn’t matter whether you love 
me or not, Catherine, I am going to take care 
of you just the same. Gillispie agrees with 
me.” 

“Damme, yes,” muttered Gillispie, feelin 
of his hip pocket for consolation in his ol 
manner. 

Catherine struggled to find her voice, but 
it would not come. : 

‘*Do not speak,” whispered John. ‘‘ Tell 
me with your eyes whether you will come as 
my wife or only as our sister.” 

Catherine told him. 

‘‘This is Thanksgiving day,” said he. 
‘*‘And we don’t know much about praying, 
but I guess we all have something in our 
hearts that does just as well.” 

‘‘Damme, yes,” said Gillispie again, who 
was lifting from the stove a boiler of warm 
water in which to put the baby. 


THE HON. STEPHEN BENTON ELKINS, THE NEW SECRETARY OF WAR 


STEPHEN BENTON ELKINS. 


On Thursday, December 17th, President 
Harrison sent to the Senate the nomination of 
Stephen B. Elkins as Secretary of War, in the 

lace of the Hon. Redfield Proctor, whose res- 
ignation as Secretary and election as Senator 
from Vermont were lately chronicled in the 
WEEKLY. Mr. Elkins is credited to West 
Virginia, but he was born in Perry County, 
Ohio, on the 26th of September, fifty years 
ago. From thence he went to Missouri at 
an early age, and made it his home for sev- 
eral years, gradu ing from the Missouri 
University in 1860. He then took up the 
study of law, but the late war broke out 
about that time and fired the spirit of the 
young man, who took to soldiering. During 
1862, and a part of the following year, he 
served as Captain in the Seventy-seventh 
Missouri regiment, but in the latter portion 
of 1863 he went to New Mexico as a cattle 
driver at fifteen dollars a month. He be- 
came very popular with the ranchmen, and 
was ‘ek by them as the smartest ‘‘ tender- 
foot” who had ever been in that section. 
He bad learned Spanish before going to the 
Southwest, and this enabled him to know 
the Mexicans who lived in New Mexico and 
Arizona. Mr. Elkins studied Jaw with Ash- 
er & Cleaver, of Arizona, and soon after his 
admission to the bar was made a member of 
the firm, Mr. Cleaver having been sent to 
Congress as a Delegate. At that time pretty 
manele every Mexican in these Territories 
held a peon—an Indian, half-breed, or Mex- 
ican—in bondage or virtual slavery. This 
was against the United States law, which 
provided that twenty-five dollars be given 
to any one who should secure the indict- 
ment of any such slave-holder. Mr. El- 
kins, it is said, secured the indictment of 
quite 10,000 Mexicans, and in this way be- 
came a capitalist. His action, at any rate, 
broke up slavery in Arizona and New Mex- 
ico. With this capital, he turned his attention 
te mining and stock-raising with great suc- 
cess, and for many years he bas been con- 
sidered one of the richest men in the United 
States. In 1865-6 Mr. Elkins was a member 


of the Legislature, and in 1868-9 Attorney- 
General for the Territory of New Mexico. 
For three years following he was United 
States District Attorney, after which he was 
elected as a Republican Delegate to Congress, 
and served two terms, finishing in 1877. > 

During his term in Congress he married 
the daughter of Senator Davis, of West Vir- 
ginia, au.d in partoership with his fatber-in- 
law became deeply interested in the develop- 
ment of property in that State and in the 
West Virginia system of railroads». When 
Mr. Elkins’s term in Congress had ex- 
pired he made his home in West Virginia, 
though he also had a housé in New York, 
where he has lived in the winter, and where, 
also, he has had his business office. Indeed, 
he has been so much in New York that he has 
become to be one of the best-known men on 
the streets ofthis city. \ \ 

Mr. Elkins has long been identified as an 
active politician. From 1872 until 1884 he 
was a member of the National Republican 
Committee, and was a prominent figure in 
the Chicago Convention of 1884, which nom- 
inated James G. Blaine for the Presidency. 
During the canvass Mr. Elkins was most ac- 
live, giving an earnest support to Mr. Blaine, 
and working in his interests. Since that 
time, however, though he has not taken such 
an active part in politics, he has always been 
considered a most powerful member of the 
Republican party, and soon after Mr. Proc- 
tor had been named to succeed Mr. Edmunds, 
Mr. Elkins’s name was suggested as the prob- 
able nominee for the War Secretaryship. 

Mr. Elkins has never let his politics in- 
terfere with his business, but, on the other 
hand, has often been charged with using his 
politics to help his business. ‘‘ Steve” Dor- 
sey used to say that no one knew as much 
about the Star Route postal contracts as 
“Steve” Elkins. In other matters, too, in 
which the government was interested he has 
had business connection. This is notably so 
with the North American Commercial Com- 
— secured the right to kill seals in 
the Bering Sea._ 
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RICH AND THE POOR. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM S. RAINSFORD, D.D. 


ONE do so little for the very poor 
of New York as its very rich. 
Splendid exceptions to this rule, 
of course, we find, and’ hére in 
Mr. Smedley’s picture, evideht 
ly is one of these few attempting to make 
up the arrears due to her less - fortunate 
fellows from her order.. And to be frank 
with her—for her earnestness deserves to be 
met with earnest frankness—since she de- 
sires to do effectual work, it will be better 
for her to leave her. brougham behind her 
when she visits the ‘‘slums.” Efficient 
workers among the poor are at present gen- 
erally drawn from the r themselves, or 
from the middle and professional class. No 
one need wonder at this. Effectual char- 
ity work and the requirements of modern 
society do not easily consort. <A very small 
proportion of those who possess enormous 
wealth in the city subscribe liberally to its 
various charities; comparatively few can ‘be 
counted on for a ready support in any prop- 
erly conducted and opeful philanthropic 
movement; and fewer still are found willing 
to fulfil the more difficult, the more necessary 
duty of gaining personal knowledge of the 
needs and wrongs of the poor through per- 
sonal study of their situation, and friendly 
intercourse with themselves. 

I say, such attention, such knowledge, are 
not likely to be giver by the very rich. To 
win fortune to-day implies a singleness of 
purpose, a concentration of all the faculties 
of the man to the doing of one thing. The 
very rich man must be a very busy man if 
he would make large sums or keep large 
sums of money. The difficulties presenting 
themselves to his ambition are like tough 
wood, that nothing but the keen edge of.an 
axe cap deal with, and to be sharp means al- 
most of necessity to be narrow. Great rich- 
es are apt, as One we reverence taught long 
ago, to ossify the soul, and make the attain- 
ment and development of an ideal or truly 
sympathetic life always difficult, sometimes 
wellnigh impossible. I say, therefore,’ we 
expect too much from our very rich men 
and women when we call upon them to lead 
the crusade against poverty and vice. Cer- 
tainly if we have expectation of their doing 
so, we in New York have been disappointed. 

I believe the time may not be far distant 
when the immense sums of money that are 
absolutely necessary ‘to deal radically and 
successfully with the peculiarly intrenched 
evils that abound on Manhattan Island will 
be willingly and gladly forth-coming. But 
it seems to me that at present what we spe- 
cially need is a time of education, an inter- 
mingling of class with class, an understand- 
ing of difficulties and causes of difficulties, a 
deeper and truer view of the situation, which 
will enable all who minister to their fellow- 
men to deal not so much with the effects of 
evil and misery as with their causes. 

It seems an ungracious and unkindly task 
to criticise or belittle any work that has for 
its object the cheering and bettering of our 
kind. But surely in matters so important 
and difficult as the ministration of life to life 
by man sentiment must be laid aside. And 
it is worse than folly, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, to reproduce the mistake of a darker 
time, and to seek ‘‘to heal lightly the hurt 
of our people.” Ina few days very striking 
illustrations of the-emotional and mistaken 
efforts at kindness which I refer to will be 
seen on all hands. Poor cliildren will be at 
a premium, and with many good things and 
more bad things, they will be stuffed and 
crammed. A veritable Christmas orgy will 
be upon us, in which a premium is really 
paid to childish gluttony and untruth. Three, 
four, nay six Christmas treats squeezed into 
one sewn: Grom do children no good; and usu- 
ally those who are least worthy manage to 
get together the largest pile of spoil. All 
sorts of mushroom charities will be bidding 
for them—daily papers must be duly adver- 
tised thereby, must be given 
an opportunity of bestowing on poverty 
(poverty, remember, that pretends to be be- 
comingly grateful, not that real undeserved 
poverty with too much self-respect to display 
its need) that which costs them nothing. In 
short, a certain story we used to read is be- 
ing retold in actual life—the rich man com- 
mands that the cfymbs of his table be duly 
given to his fellow-gitizen Lazarus. 

But worse than this. The effect on those 
that give is no les’ unfortunate than on 
those that receive. People think that if they 
subscribe liberally to Christmas festivals they 
have at least in part discharged the duty that 
they owe to all that are poor and oppressed. 
And thus it comes that a-dole thoughtlessly 
given is made to do duty for the study of a 
great problem and the solemn responsibili- 
ty to alleviate a great need as well as to right 
& great wrong. 

_ This brings me to the point I am first anx- 
ious to dwell upon—the absolute necessity 
~of the employment of an intelligent know- 
ledge by those who would do any effectual 
work in the great crusade. Emotion may 
move kind hearts to spurts of energy, but 
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men and women equipped with emotion 
alone and good intention are no more fitted 
to contend with the evils with which we must 
battle than a brave mob are fitted to hold the 
pelt. ainst. trained soldiery. Only a 

nowlédpe’ e real state of things, of the 
awful yet removable evils under which tens 
of thousands live and die, can in time kindle 
and develop the enthusiasm that when linked 
to knowledge makes success certain. 

So much for the first requisite to future 
success. Is there any prospect of our gain- 
ing it? I answer, every prospect. I have 
lived in New York only ten years, but the 
change in that time is nothing less than ex- 
traordinary. On all hands have sprung up 
groups of educated men and women who 
reckon it part of the business of lifeto know 
how their neighbors live and die, who accept 
it as axiomatic that what others are called 
upon to bear it is at least their duty to 
know. The knowledge they have gained 
and are gaining is invaluable, and has al- 
ready begun to take shape in organized effort 
successful beyond all precedent. | 

Who can overestimate, for instance, the 
good accomplished by that one man, brave as 
he was wise and tender as he was strong, 
Charles Loring Brace? The societies that he 
formed and for many years controlled were 
and are chiefly responsible for the enormous 
decrease of juvenile crime in the city—a de- 
crease apparent to any one who knows any- 
thing of poorer New York. Who can over- 
estimate the value to our society at large of 
such settlements as the little one on Riving- 
ton Street, where intelligent and refined wo- 
men come into direct touch with life under 
as poor and depressing conditions as our city 
knows? Who, again, I say, can overestimate 
the advantages to the thousands of poor sick, 
who for weeks and sometimes for months at 
a time are seeking health in our hospitals, 
from the ministrations of those intelligent 
and generally refined women who, as trained 
nurses, are giving their lives to the alleviation 
of pain? 

I know many will reply, this is a slow and 
roundabout way to reach the difficulty. They 
cry out for vast organizations and large pro- 


-fessions of immediate return. Let it be clear- 


ly understood by all who wish tof€hder real 
aid to the poor that no work that is effectu- 
al can be quick work. If good is to come, it 
will come slowly. If intelligence and edu- 
cation are to do their work, it will be a'slow 
work. For the problem of man’s relation- 
ship to man is of all problems most difficult. 

t me once again say, would you bea 
helper? Then you must know. You should 
know. You must seek to overcome in your- 
self, in your friends, and in those whom you 
would influence to aid you, prejudice. You 
must go among the poor, and not go as Lady 
Bountifuls. You must go remembering that 
you will learn things you never dreamed of, 
that the interests of your life will enlarge, the 
experiences of your life deepen, and so you 
will at least receive more than you give. 
You may go cheerfully, for any one who 
knows anything of the poor will assure you 
that among them you will be met by a cour- 
tesy at least as real as any you will receive 
from people in your own class. Surely, best 
worth having of all life’s gifts are the gifts 
of a friend, and you will make friends you 
never dreamed of—truer and more loyal, 
more considerate, and more patient among 


the poor often than you will among the rich. 


Unselfishness is the coin of friendship, and 
it is only to the amateur Lady Bountiful 
that the poor appear as grasping or selfish. 
The men and women in so-called society are 
far more selfish in their intercourse with 
each other than are the poor. 

Go resolutely; give up a certain time—so 
many hours in one day in the week, if you 
cannot do more. Seek out among your ac- 

uaintances some one who has done more 
than play with the fringes of this great ques- 
tion, who has experience as well as zeal. Go 
first, I advise you, to the great series of in- 
stitutions on the islands. Begin at the first 
of them, and go to the last, and see what the 
waste and cast-off scum of humanity, the 
froth tossed aside from the great city life, 
really is.. Go to the free wards in the hospi- 
tals. Go to the few kindergartens we have, 
or to the boys’ clubs that are beginning to 
spring up. In your own church you are al- 
most certain to find at least a few who are 
doing thorough work. Go to these, and ask 
them to put you in touch with some society 


that does thorough work. (Let me say, in © 


passing, that those who decry modern church- 
work as lacking in thoroughness and being 
merely charitable, in the narrow sense of the 
term, show by such accusations that they do 
not know it.) 
Let me now try and indicate a few chief 
points of attack, a few strongholds of evil 
that must be carried before we can see the 
unclouded sun and feei the warmth of a bet- 
ter day. There is one word that explains 
the first of these. To-day you hear it in ev- 
erybody’s mouth. It is the word envtron- 
ment. Long ago men may have suspected 


that environment had much to do with growth 
of character, with development for good or 
evil. Now we know it. You might as well 
expect to destroy a field of thistles, the evil 
seed of which was carried by every passing 
wind over the neighboring country, by cut- 
ting off a few thistle heads as to overcome 
the manifold evils that spring from a child- 
hood spent in the worst of our modern tene- 
ment-houses by leaving these sources of evil 
unchanged. 

Almost all New York tenement-house sur- 
roundings provoke to drunkenness. The 
combine and embody all the evils of crowd- 
ing—heat, stench, and utter ugliness. In them 
privacy, decency, purity, have a hard struggle 
for their very existence. But, of course, all 
tenement -houses are not alike. Roughly 
pg, there are about ten thousand in 

ew York, and of these about five hundred 
are very bad, and should be and must be 
One of the with ten- 
ement-house property is, it is ropert 
for the landlord. It 
and the landlord who is content to take four 
per cent. for his money instead of twelve, 
and by so doing give a chance to his poorer 
brother to live as well as exist, while he ¢ 
present with us, thank God! is still rare. 
Some readers of HARPER’s may be startled 
to know that even in poor streets east of the 
Bowery floor space is worth double what 
it is in such. apartments as the Dalhousie 
overlooking the Park; and if, instead of 
measuring the floors, you took the cubic 
contents of the rooms in these quarters, and 
in such splendid flats as this to which I have 
referred, a cubic foot of space is worth in 
these hovels nearly three times wiiat it is in 
those overlooking the Park. How can the 
poor head of a family, an unskilled laborer, 
or, for that matier, even the poorly paid 


skilled laborer, whose wages do not average - 


the year round more than from eight to 
twelve dollars a week, how can he afford to 
pay for space enough in which to bring up 
his children in necessary decency? Do you 
want to illustrate to yourself the importance 
of environment? Come with me to one of 
the hospitals, and let us interview the nurses 
there, and ask them in what state the chil- 
dren are when they come to the free wards, 
and they will tell you that from baby lips 
flow ribald blasphemy and obscene words of 
which it is impossible for them—the chil- 
dren—to have the faintest understanding. 
They will also tell you that after two or 
three months in the bright ward, ministered 
to by kindness, there seems to fall from these 
childish natures, all too soon marked by filth 
and sin, the false shell of themselves, as it 
were, which was born of the inhuman home 
in which they were cradled, and in mind as 
well as body they go forth pure and whole. 
But, oh! to think of sending them back to 
breathe that fetid atmosphere again! One 
thing seems certain: if the children of the 
city are to be saved from vice, their environ- 
ment must be improved. 

Rapid transit inay help us in the future. 
A noble-hearted philanthropy we may sure- 
ly look for in the future. Surely, soon men 
will be found willing to spend at least part 
of the vast fortunes that New York's thriving 
millions have helped them to make, in mak- 
ing life tolerable to the children of the less- 
fortunate brethren, whose toil has gone to aid 
in erecting their great pile. Surely, soon it 
will be regarded as an illegitimate and dis- 
graceful act—an act that no worthy citizen, 
to say nothing of a professor of religion, 
would be guilty of—to make a vast fortune 
in New York, and not remember the cruel 
needs of the most crowded city in the world 
when that fortune is to be disposed of. Play- 
grounds will cost money, but play-grounds 
the children must have, and near their homes, 
too. Public baths will cost money, but 
they waut pure water as they need pure air. 
Kindergartens will cost money, but kinder- 
gartens that are available for the thousands 
of children who cannot possibly be properly 
occupied in the two or three rooms of the 
lodging must quickly be provided, and kin- 
dergartens, too, that are not placed under 
any arbitrary political control. Philanthro- 
py must lead the way; but the state must do 
the work. 


_ §$o far, 1 speak of the children alone. I 
put them first, because if we cannot put the 


salt of better things into these fresh springs 


_of life, we will leave our children to face a 
' condition of things wellnigh intolerable. 


If there were no other difficulties in front 
of us than those I have suggested, our task 
would not be an easy one. But all know 
that I have only touched on a few of our 
many municipal problems. Crowding into 
our city from almost all lands.there come 
long trains of men and women to seek means 
of living that have been denied them in their 
distant homes. To suppose that they are the 
least intelligent and least ambitious from 
among their own kith and kin is to make a 
great mistake. It requires no small amount 
of energy to bid good-by to the fatherland, 
whether it be German, Irish, or Italian. But 


their coming complicates the problem of our 
city’s life. Whether we welcome or do not 
welcome them, it seems at least unlikely that 
we can keep them out. America caunot be 
the only land that closes her doors against 
the poor. The republic of the United States 
cannot be the only form_,of government un- 
der which the cabin passenger is welcomed, 
while the steerage passenger must have con- 
sulate certificate. It is easy to talk about 
limiting immigration, but very hard to cast 
such limitation into forms of legislation. At 
least this seems to be the opinion of some of 
the wisest among us. 

Moreover, the coming of these peoples bas 
in the past largely helped to make us what 
we are, and must in the future develop our 


enormous resources. The ordinary Ameri-— 


can citizen may not take kindly to begging, 
but he is certainly almost as unwilling to dig 
(unless it be for gold). He must have some 
one to dig for him, and so he first import- 
ed the Irishman. And he now, expressing 


strong disinclination to digging,has taken to - 


politics, and lets the Italian do the tasks he 
used to perform. Therefore,I say, we can- 
not readily check, whether we like it or do 
not like it, the flow of immigration that is 
setting to our shores, and which affects our 
city more than any other city in the United 
States. 

Come, then, I say, since these things are 
so, to any whose eyes may read these wortds, 
and determine to play your part and take 
your share in the most interesting work that 
God ever gave to an intelligent and richly 
endowed people—come-and note how the 
world in which you do not live, lives. But 


do not come to give it your dole. Do not 


think that your service to it may be to you 
simply an added luxury, one more new emo- 
tion, new sensation, new experience. But 
go forth in the noble purpose in which went 
forth the men who, ages ago, uprooted the 
ills of an evil time. Go forth strong in the 
purpose to give what you have got to give, 
and at least to know—and, where you can, to 
help—what others are called to suffer and 
endure. If you work thus, you will deepen 
and enlarge your own life, while you do not 
demoralize or pauperize the life of your bro- 
ther. Give something of- your own to this 
happiest, sweetest, holiest work—the service 


of the ignorant, lonely, sickened, sad, and 


sinful parts of humanity. 

Here in your own city, at your very door, 
is a field of entrancing interest. Here life’s 
great stream flows by, sometimes with spar- 
kle and bright foaming flow, every turn and 
eddy of which you perhaps know well, and 
sometimes with tide as Kingsley wrote of it, 
‘‘dank and foul” enough. Yet, even at its 
dankest and foulest, the cleansing sand-and 
a plunge in the wide kindly sea are not im- 
possible to it, for the divine element is in us 
all. It may be soiled; it is not changed. 
Here the mystery of our human life is that 
to restore it to its lost clarity, man is de- 
pendent on his brother man; dependent not 
on his dole, but on his service; that he can 
be fed and succored not by his gifts alone, 
but by the sharing of his life. 

Let us recall at this Christmas season the 
immortal story that our prophet-poct Low- 
ell so beautifully wrote, full of Strength and 
youth and kindliness too. Clothed right 
royally for the struggle, Sir Launfal leaves’ 
his home, never doubting but that he at last 
would win the Holy Grail. He mounts his 
horse, he quits his castle, and thinks he has 
done his duty in throwing a coin to the beg- 
gar from whose sorrowful plight he turns 
away with a shiver of disgust as much as of . 


pity. But years pass, and in the large school . 


of life he learns the lesson that we believe 
all must learn, and, unsuccessful and broken, 
he at last turns homeward, to find himself 
forgotten and thrust forth from his own. 
The beggar that years ago Ife threw the coin 
to still sits in the snow by his door. He 
draws forth his last crust, he breaks the ice 
in the stream hard by, and side by side they 
share the scanty fare. When, lo! ’tis no 
longer a leprous beggar, but the living Christ 
that stands beside him, and he hears Him say, 


many climes, without avuil, 
Thou has spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 
Behold, it is here—this cup which thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for Me but now; 
This crust is My body broken for thee; 
This water His blood that died on the tree; 
The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another’a need; - 
Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 
Himself, bis hungering neighbor, and Me.” 


All who have education ought to give 
part of their life and time up to this work. 


Those who are supposed to be busiest always. 


do most. But remember you can accomplish 
but little worth doing if you do not give your- 
self. Let this giving of self be your purpose, 
seriously arrived at, bravely, persistently 
pushed through, and it will be most true that 
mapy a darkened day will grow bright at 
your coming, and many an arid wilderness 
grow greener where you tread. 
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NOT ALL ARE GLAD. 


Nor every carol sounds a note of joy; 
Some homes there are where every Christmas 
chime 
Brings back an echo of sweet laughter stilled— 
Not every heart is glad at Christmas-time. 


When the gay jingle of the festive bells 
Fills the chill air with music and with rhyme, 
Some look and long with hollow, hungry eves, 
For suffering poor there are at Christ ).as-time. 


Bright are the thoughts that hope and having 
bring, 
Merry the laughter of lips in their prime; 
But some have lost, and more may never have, 
And many are alone and old at Christmas- 
time. Nicuots May. 


THE MINSTREL’S LOT. 


My lady, when thy cavaliers _ 
About thy footstool bend, 
And wait thy words with eager ears, 
Thou dost not condescend 
To look on me. My faithful lute, 
That soothed thee. with- its song, 
Hath lost its charm; the strings are mute 
Amid the knightly throng. 


Thou givest one thy sleeve to wear, 
And one thy hand to press. 

Thou dost believe them when they swear 
Eternal faithfulness. - 

Their vows thou dost not seek to prove, 
Thou art content the while; 

And yet to me, whose life is love, 

' Thou grantest not one smile. 


Yet when, perchance, some feat of arms 
Doth call thy knights away, 
And they, forgetful of thy charms, 
Ride forth to join the fray, 
Ere the last pennoned lance‘is hid . 
By hills that lie beyond, 
To soothe thy sorrow-I am bid, 
And gladly I respond. 


Thy thought is with the cavaliers 
Who laughing rode away; 

And to dispel thy lonely tears 
I tune my. loving lay. 

I am forgot in love’s sweet song, 
All happiness ‘is thine; 

But love is true, my love is strong, 
Thy griefs are doubly mine. 


Thou knowest not this love I hold. 
Thou dost not understand 

The love that in my songs is told— 
Love beautiful and grand. ; 

Songs serve to hasten lagging time, 
a dreams are dreams of pride; 

The lover pictured in my rhyme 

Unknown waits at thy side. 

FLAVEL Scott MINEs. 


HARNESSING NIAGARA. 


- BY JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


EVER since engineers began to compre- 
hend to what an extent power could be trans- 
mitted by electricity or other agents, the 
opinion has been expressed that in a little 
while the vast volumes of water which go 
to waste over the falls of the Niagara River 
would be utilized not only to do a great 
amount of work in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, but would be carried long distances, 
and be utilized in all the great cities within 
four or five hundred miles of the immense 
cataract. Indeed, it was not many years ago 
that Sir William Thomson, the great English 
scientist and engineer, ventured to express 
the opinion that the time was not far distant 
when the city of New York and other distant 
cifies would be lighted from the falls of 
Niagara. This prophecy has not been ful- 
filled as yet, and it would be difficult to de- 
termine how much nearer we are to the time 
when it will be so than we were when Sir 
William spoke with such hopeful confidence. 
But the scientists are learning. something 
every day as to the transmission of power 
by electricity, and if this progress be kept 


- pacity to employ 12,000,000 men. 
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up, the power of the great falls may soon be 
harnessed for the benefit of those who will 
use the power hundreds of miles away. It 
is difficult, probably impossible, to say what 
is the amount of the power at Niagara Falls. 


Some engineers have made estimates which | 


they believed to be at least an approximation, 
while others have said that it was impossible 
todo more than guess at the amount. These 
guesses and estimates vary very greatly, but 
all of them agree that the amount can only 
be reckoned by the million horse-power. Of 
course not all of this could be utilized, for 
to do this the whole volume of water would 
have to be diverted from its natural chan- 
nels, but a large percentage of it could be 
used. Suppose some day 6,000,000 horse- 
power should come to be used for utilitarian 
purposes. Dr. Coleman Sellers, of Phila- 
delphia, estimates that each horse - power 
used in the running of machinery to be op- 
erated by men gives employment to two 
men. Therefore this much of the power 
of Niagara Falls would run mills and fac- 
tories and shops which would have the Ca- 
But we 
need not discuss such a possibility of devel- 
opment as this. That which will soon be 
done at Niagara is large enough for the pre- 
sent, though in comparison with what might 
be it seems insignificant indeed. 


THE FIRST EFFORTS TO USE THE POWER. 


The first account of any interest written of 
the falls was that of Father Hennepin, who 
visited them in 1682. He probably exagger- 
ated what he saw and tried to describe. But 
his observations, together with what has since 
been learned, have enabled us to discover that 
the falls are wearing back. Careful surveys 
have now been made, and by the monu- 
ments erected it can be accurately measured 
from time to time how much wear is taking 
place upon the breast of the dam that forms 
this wonderful fall. Up to 1725, when the 
first rude saw-mill was erected at the falls, 
nothing was done to utilize this great natu- 
ral power. And even after this first pioneer 
effort it was more than a hundred years be- 
fore any considerable effort was made to re- 
duce this mighty force to obedient.and use- 
ful service. The locality was far in the back- 
woods, and although the pioneers thereabouts 
contemplated the probability of doing great 
things with the waters, they were unable to 
demonstrate its practicability. From 1846 to 
1856 the question of doing something on an 
extensive scale at Niagara was continuously 
agitated, and at length, in the latter year, John 

iller acquired from the heirs of Augustus 
Porter, who in 1804 had taken up the land 
adjacent to Niagara Falls, and the falls, too, 
so far as his government could let him, ‘‘a 
right for canaling for hydraulic purposes.” 
But nothing was actually done until the late 
Horace H. Day acquired the rights of John 
Miller, and constructed the present Hydrau- 
lic Cana] in 1878. This canal has a capa- 
city sufficiently large to furnish 6000 horse- 
power, and since it was first opened it has 
leased power to several large mills, which 
have been uniformly prosperous. The pros- 
perity of this enterprise demonstrated that a 
very much larger undertaking could be made 
to pay, and works are now in process of 
completion which will have a capacity of 
120,000 horse-power, and the pictures pub- 
lished in this number of the WEEKLY illus- 
trate to a certain extent the work now under 
way. 


BEGINNING OF PRESENT SCHEME. 


When the State of New York and the 
Dominion of Canada determined to acquire 
the property immediately adjacent to the 
great falls, and convert the banks into a pub- 
lic park where visitors could go freely and 
unmolested by the ‘‘ fakirs” and pirates who 
formerly exacted tribute from all who visited 
the cataract, Mr. Thomas Evershed was one 
of the engineers employed by the commission 
to make the surveys and advise what was 
best to be done so as to preserve the magnifi- 
cent natural wonder from vandalism and 
utilitarian desecration. For more than forty 
years Mr. Evershed has been a hydraulic 
engineer in charge of public work in the lo- 


cality, and he entered with enthusiasm upon 
the work of restoration and of preservation 
of the natural beauty of the river banks and 
islands. But he did not lose sight of the fact 
that much of the power of the falls could be 
utilized without in the least affecting their 
beauty or impressiveness. After a confer- 
ence with Mr. Evershed, Captain Charles B. 
Gaskill, the oldest user of power on the Hy- 
draulic Canal, together with several other 
local men and others who commanded large 
capital and influence, secured a special char- 
ter from the New York Legislature, and un- 
der the provisions of this charter was formed 
the Niagara Falls Power Company, which is 
now building the great work which is the 
subject of this article. The company was 
given the power to sell stock to the amount 
of $10,000,000, and to construct, maintain, 
and operate tunnels, conduits, and sewers 
in, through, and under the town of Niagara 
and the village of Niagara Falls. These 
privileges were given with the provisions 
that none of the tunnels should infringe 
upon the State Reservation, and that the 
towns-people should have the right, under 
proper regulations, to drain their houses and 
streets into the tunnels of the company. The 
charter, as a whole, is liberal and comprehen- 
sive, and also gives the company the right to 
buy, sell, and lease lands, a most important 
consideration when it is borne in mind that 
the company proposes not only tolease power, 
but to furnish mill sites as well. : 

As is usual nowadays in America, the con- 
tract for doing pretty much all the actual work 
was given by the original company to a con- 
struction company—in this instance known as 
the Cataract Construction Company. Those 
interested in the construction company,a New 
Jersey corporation, are, I presume, pretty 
nearly identical with those who will operate 
the Power Company when the works shall 
have been finished. The first thing that was 
done was to acquire land on which the canal 
should be built, and for the location of mill 
sites. The first purchase was of two hun- 
dred acres, but this was found to be inade- 

uate. By the time the company had got its 

nances in such shape that it could buy what 
was needed, there had been a most material 
advance in the value of lands all the way 
from Niagara to Buffalo; but the rT 
was obliged to purchase even at these hi 
figures, though the appreciation was entirely 
due to the efforts of the company to con- 
struct the works which were to give cheap, 
constant, and permanent water- power to 
manufacturers in the neighborhood. Last 
January title to more than twelve hundred 
additional acres was acquired, and these 
lands are marked out on the plan given be- 
low of the village, showing the river, the 
falls, the canal, and the tunnel. 


THE CANAL AND TUNNEL. 


As to the work itself, it was determined to 
build a large canal at the upper river level 
above the falls. This canal is 1200 feet 
long, 200 feet wide at the river, and narrows 
to 100 feet atitsinlandend. By means of pits 
in which turbine wheels will be placed, the 
power will be obtained, which will be trans- 
mitted to the various mills, and also to points 
as distant as it will be found to be economic- 
al to send it. For along while men have 
been working night and day, and the progress 
has been gratifying and in accordance with 
the estimates of the engineers. The building 
of this canal was a matter of course, and there 
were no considerable engineering difficulties 
in the way. The same may be said of the 
immense tunnel which goes from the canal 
to the lower river, and serves as a tail-race 
to take off the water which has communi- 
cated its power to the turbines and needs 
an outlet. This tunnel is elliptical in shape 
and is 29 feet high and 18 feet wide. It is 
through solid rock, directly under the vil- 
lage of Niagara Falls, and empties into the 
river below the falls. This spot is most pic- 
turesque, as will be seen by the picture, and is 
quite easily reached by a foot-path over the 
rocks from the foot of the elevator stairs to 
the Maid of the Mist landing. The end of 
the tunnel is 214 feet below the top of the 
high bank of the river, and it ascends to the 
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point where the canal empties into it at a 
grade of 36 feet to the mile. The head of 
water thus obtained is 140 feet. Though the 
tunnel goes through the solid rock, it has 
been thought best by the engineers, so as to 
make assurance doubly sure, to line it with 
a casing of hard brick. When the work on 
this great tunnel was begun, two shafts were 
sunk to the proper level, and work begun on 
the headings in both directions from each 
shaft; and also from the end of the tunnel on 
the lower river. Thus five gangs of men 
have been kept at work, and the progress has 
been satisfactory. Without mishaps and un. 
foreseen detentions the whole 7000 feet of 
tunnel will be finished by September of 1892, 
and the managers are so satisfied that the 
present progress will be maintained, that they 
have already entered into a contract to de- 
liver 3000 horse-power to one corporation 
next autumn, and they are willing to make 
other similar contracts. 


TRANSMITTAL AND DISTRIBUTION OF POWER. 


While, as has been said, the building of 
the canal and tunnel was a matter of course, 
which did not require great investigations to 
be determined upon, the other great ques- 
tion of how best to distribute and transmit 
the power was one which could not be hur- 
riedly determined, and which even now has 
not been finally decided upon. Last year Mr. 
Edward D. Adams, of New York, the presi- 
dent of the construction company, visited 
Europe, and in his examinations in England, 
France, and Switzerland of the modes of 
transmitting power in those countries, be- 
came convinced that in America, in this 
branch of mechanics at least, our engineers 
had very much to Jearn. He determined to 
try and find which was the cheapest and best 
method known before any plan was adopted. 
He telegraphed to Dr. Coleman Sellers, and 
asked that distinguished engineer to meet 
him in London. Here is what Dr. Sellers 
has recently said before the Franklin Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia of his meeting with Mr. 
Adams and the result. In preface to this it 
may be said that Dr. Sellers had been previ- 
ously consulted by the company, and had ex- 
amined and approved Mr. Evershed’s plans, 
with some modifications. Said Dr. Sellers: 

‘*T met Mr. Adams in London in May, 
1890, and found that he was more enthusi- 
astic than ever in the scheme, but that he 
was impressed with the idea that as there is 
not land enough around Niagara to use the 
power proposed to be developed for the in- 
habitants, the operatives, and the mill sites, 
it would be advisable to make the market 
larger by transmitting the power to a greater 
distance. With Mr. Adams I visited some 
parts of Switzerland and Paris, in the latter 
city to sce the plan or system that had been 
adopted by M. Popp, who, having introduced 
compressed air as a means of moving the 
works of the tower and other clocks of Paris, 
had begun to supply air to and work other 
small motors. The enterprise has increased 
to such an extent that eventually 120,000 
feet of pipe had been laid through the streets 
of Paris, and more than 10,000 horse-power 
might be generated by compressed air at his 
stations, to be transmitted to drive engines 
from 45 or 50 to 200 horse-power, and down 
to the smallest dental machines that are used 
in any establishment, and also operate the 
cooling chambers where provisions are kept. 
In Birmingham, England, extensive works 
had been erected, and power was being suc- 
cessfully transmitted by compressed air. The 
main thing, however, was to-find out what 
would be the best means of transmitting the 
power.of Niagara Falls to Buffalo, etc., and 
to get at a knowledge of the exact state of 
the art of developing water-power as well as 
transmitting the power. For that purpose it 
was proposed to interest Sir William Thom- 
son, and make him president of a commis- 
sion to consider plans to be submitted by 
selected engineers.” 


AN INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION. 
For the purpose of paying the expenses of 
the commission, and also rewarding the en- 
gineers who should make plans for transmit- 
(Continued on page 1047.) 
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HARNESSING NIAGARA. 
(Continued from page 1042.) 


ting the power, twenty-five thousand dollars 
was appropriated by the company. But it 
was difficult even then to get men to act on 
the commission with Sir William Thomson 
and consider the subject. The majority of 
those who were noted for scientific pursuits 
were already retained by one or the other of 
the various electrical companies, or com- 
panies for the transmission of power, and it 
was not very easy to get any who were free 
and could act without bias in a commission 
of this character. Finally it was decided to 
select Colonel Theodore Turrettini, the Mayor 
of the city of Geneva, as the representative 
of Switzerland. Colonel Turrettini was not- 
ed as a hydraulic engineer, and had made 
the plans and supervised the erection of the 
improvements on the river Rhone at Geneva. 
Professor E. Mascart, of Paris, the head of 
the Meteorological Bureau of France, pro- 
fessor at the College of France, and member 
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Sautter, & _Co., who acted in association. 
Several third prizes 1«:+ contemplated at 
first, and of £200 each;were given as follows: 
Messrs Hillairet & Bouvier, aris; M. Victor 
Popp, of Paris, and Professor Reidler, of 
Berlin; Messrs. Vigreux & Lévy, Paris; the 
Pelton Water-wheel Company, San Fran- 
cisco; and the Norwalk Iron-works Com- 
pany, of Norwalk, Connecticut. 


SOMETHING OF THE GENEVA PLANS. 


The two firms which received the second 
prize were acting in association, and pro- 
duced two complete projects of similar char- 
acter for the hydraulic utilization of 125,000 
horse-power, and its distribution electrically 
both to Cataract City—the name of the new 
town springing up on the lands of the com- 
pany—and to Buffalo. The general features 
of both projects are the adoption of Girard 
or impulse turbines, with complete admis- 
sion and back vanes, permitting the use of 
suction pipes, so that the fall below the tur- 
bines is not wasted; a unit of power of 2500 
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volts between the conductors and earth is 
not too great to be safely encountered. The 
machines can be adequately insulated by 
porcelain and oil, and the attendants can be 
protected by platforms insulated on porce- 
lain, and provided with India-rubber carpets. 
But in the construction of high potential, 
continuous-current dynamo machines and 
motors greater difficulties occur, and here 
they limit the difference of potential at the 
terminals to 5000 volts. They assume that 
for a rate of work exceeding 50 horse-pow- 
er motors can be used with a current of 
4500 volts; smaller motors they would limit 
to 500 volts. As to the next most important 
question—the greatest power of a single dy- 
namo machine—they have adopted 1250 
horse-power in one project, and 2500 horse- 
power in another. 

It should be said that the project of these 
two distinguished firms of Geneva engineers 
was elaborated with great care. Their memoir 
was carefully reasoned, Professor Unwin re- 
ports; the drawings were complete even as to 
details. The commis- 
sion approved of the 


hydraulic arrange- 
ments, giving the pref- 


calarrangement. The 
commissioners noted 
especially the excel- 
lence of the gover- 
nor for regulating the 
turbines, which has 
proved to be _ thor- 
oughly efficient in 
practice, and the sys- 
tem of using a fly- 
wheel to moderate 
the rate of change of 


for the action of the 
regulating sluices. On 
the other hand the 
commission was not 
of the opinion that a 
case had been made 
out for so wide a de- 
yarture from well- 


commission became possessed of a set of the 
drawings, specifications, and estimates, as 
also of the written explanations that accom- 
panied them. 

All these schemes were based upon the 
work that the company had already done, 
some account of which has already been 
given. Many of the plans were for distribu- 
tion and transmission of power by electricity, 
and some for the use of compressed air. The 
commission fully felt the importance and 
value of the compressed-air transmission, 
for the reason that it could be used wherever 
steam had been used without any duplication 
of plant, whereas with electricity in most in- 
stances new motors would be needed. No 
plans were received of the old method of 
transmitting power by cables or shafts. Both 
methods would be out of the question. The 
first prize of £600 for a combined project for 
hydraulic development and distribution of 
power was not awarded, the commissioners 
evidently feeling that they could not recom- 
mend any of the plans in their entirety. The 
second prize of £500 was divided between 
two firms of Geneva, Switzerland— Messrs. 
Fuesch & Piccard, and Messrs. Cuénod, 
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the mode of carryin 
the conductors ha 
Te been well studied. 
of the Institute, was added to the commis- Aa) : tp The commission not baving determined to 
sion, which was completed by the addition 534 Is ae: recommend the adoption of any of the plans 
rofessor W.C, Unwin, o e Central instl- Ay as ahead slowly, and ado ose which see 
tute of London. The latter acted as secre- ne ae. best at the Khe when it is necessary to have 
tary, and it is from his report that the inter- obey Fo ey more power than is delivered at any given 
esting account of the various projects sub- times and new turbines The 
mitted to the committee has been extracted. An * original plan proposed by Mr. Evershed con- 
Preliminary meetings were held last June, a he ed templated a number of surface canals enter- 
year ago, and invitations were sent out to the cal [s 2 ing the land of the company, one above the 
engineers and firms from whom the commis- Sele - other, at right angles to — river, and _ 
sion cared to hear. Then the commission ad- o7-| & — ing from the tunnel which was to exten 
journed for about six months, so as to give under the town. This plan 
those who had been invited time to develop Feel 1S a to the one canal with lateral branches, as has 
and mature their plans. These persons were been mentioned. The canal construction has 
asked to give plans and estimates (1) of the Sad di oe, begun at its lower end only, that the com- 
generation of power by turbines or other wa- Pod de LF. pany may decide tentatively upon what is 
ower so generated to the factories in the Be i as, ey have aimed at. 
and. of the company, and then to an area 
within a two mile radius of the central sta- scat es, THE TENTATIVE PLAN. en 
tion. After that to Buffalo and Tonawanda, AA! yy | In regard to the possibility of utilizing 
or to the area contained in a circle within a ~ a) |! Mes this power, and doing it to the best advan- 
radius of twenty miles. | so > tage, the company will proceed at once with 
Not only were substantial prizes offered, nxt] Kara a certainty as to what will be advisable as a 
but to all those who would submit plans and eon | 5 beginning. Changes in modes of manufac- 
est*'mates in accordance with the specifica- 77 |! Be. turing and transmission are going on so rap- 
would in some degree compensate them for ceived, that it has 
the labor GL tain amount of power will be sold for local 
BY mills that shall] control their own wheels and 
The plans and estimates were sent in on By iad ret 
the last day of the year 1890, but the meet- st paY _ 
ing of the commissi6n to decide on the plans PG i 
was not held until the latter part of the month AE Z 
of January, 1891. This meeting lasted one z 
week, and was conducted with great care and 
dignity, mainly in French. 
ome of the estimates submitted were re- “Sm : | 
markable, illustrated by many costly draw- - th 
able information. The whole of the plans 50 FEET. | 
were so duplicated that each member of the Lu a — 


horses for each turbine, as the maximum 
size which it is practically prudent to con- 
struct, and as capable of convenient arrange- 
ment to give the speed of rotation most 
suitable for the dynamos; in the electrical 
distribution, the adoption of continuous cur- 
rents at constant potential, on the ground 
that that method has proved in practice safe, 
easy, and simple. The method of continu- 
ous currents is preferred as being simpler, 
exacting less apparatus, and permitting the 
attainment of a high efficiency. The method 
of constant potential is preferred to constant 
current, L-cause in the latter plan the inten- 
sity of c:.irent would be too great for one 
circuit, ard several circuits would involve 
complications. . 

In the consideration of the problem of 
electrical distribution the most fundamental 
question is the maximum difference of po- 
tential which is practically permissible, be- 
cause the higher the potential the less in 
general will be the cost of distribution. With 
regard to this, these Geneva engineers have as- 
sumed that a ditference of potential of 10,000 


deliver water into the tunnel. This is to 
satisfy those people who wish to conduct 
their own manufacturing establishments in 
the old-fashioned manner. 

There will be a central station first for the 
generation of about 5000 horse-power by 
compressed air, another one of 5000 horse- 
power by electricity, with the possible exten- 
sion of either one of these to the amount of 


100,000 horse-power, added in units of 2500 


to 5000 horse-power to either, one by one, in 
whichever direction proves the most profit- 
able and is called for by the manufacturers. 
The company is anxious to do this work 
cautiously, econoniically, and thoroughly, so 
ag’to avoid mistakes. With this intent the 
matter has been placed in the hands of a 
Board of Engineers, of which Dr. Colcinan 
Sellers is chairman; Colonel Turrettini, for- 
eign consulting engineer; Mr. John Bogart, 
State Engineer of New York, consulting 
engineer; Mr. Clemens Herschel, the hy- 
draulic engineer of the company; and Mr. 
Albert H. Porter and Mr. George B. Bur- 
bank, resident engineers at Niagara Falls. 


erence to the verti- 


speed, and give time _ 


FLOW OF WATER OVER THE FALLS. 


As to the variation in the river ‘evel and 
the effect of this canal in the flo". of water 
over tue falls, Dr. Sellers has said: 


Niagara offers a wonderful opportunity for a wa- 
ter-power of a stable character, more stable than any 
river that has been heretofore utilized. The difference 
of river level from time to time is slight ; there is litile 
more than three feet variation at the most in the river 
above the falls. Whatever change. takes place in the 
upper river to the extent of a foot means a change of 
five feet in the lower river, because there the channel 
is so much narrower and deeper that this vast width 


of about 6000 feet above the falls is forced into a nar- ~ 


row gorge only a few hundred feet wide. It is not 
known exactly how much ‘water there is going over 
Niagara Falls. There has been a great many guesses, 
and some computations that are more or less accurate, 
but they differ so much that doubt is expressed in re- 
gard to all of them. 

‘“‘The most careful examination goes to show that 
the amount of water taken byjthe Niagara Power Com- 
pany, if they find people who can use 120,000 horse- 
power, which means a great many Lowells and Holy- 
okes or a great many of the water- powers of New 
England put together, will probably affect the depth 
of water passing over the falls about one inch, and no 
more. — perceptible when you think that a vea- 
se] loaded with timber has gone over the centre of the 
Horseshoe Falls seemingly without touching. When 
you have become familiar with the stream, and have 
learned how to realize its immensity, you will not fear 
loss of volume of cataract by reason of this little hole 
in the rock, large as it is in fact, that will be required 
to take away the water that has developed 120,000 
horse-power.” 


COMPRESSED AIR. 


The two powers of 5000 horse each to be 
first generated will enable the company to 
fill the immediate demands upon it, and at 
the same time test the two methods and dis- 
cover which is the cheaper. The best en- 
gineers are inclined to believe that electricity 
is the most perfect and economical method 
of transmitting power, but so long as people 
are not ready to set aside their steam-engines 
and at once substitute electric motors for 
them a company dealing in power will have 
to count with this indisposition to sacri- 
fice the old plant. Manufacturers will take 
air that will be given to them in place of 
steam when they find that a handful of coal 
will very much increase the power of that 
air at their works, and enable air motors to 
be used close to the machines to be driven. 
Dr. Sellers tells of this use he saw of com- 
pressed air in Birmingham: 

‘‘T was in one establishment at Birmingham where 
there were many houses united together that had been 
added one after another to form an establishment for 
making bedsteads. Formerly power was transmitted 
to each by shafting from a central engine—a very 
wasteful process—but when compressed air was put 
into Birmingham by Mr. Sturgeon and Professor Lup- 
ton, this bedstead factory took this compressed air 
from the station, passed it through a coil boiler over 
an ordinary fire made of coke that is no larger than 
would be required to heat an ordinary dweliing house, 
the fire tended by a boy. The air sing through 
this boiler is carried to engines, and these engines run 
without any attention whatever. The engines are 
warm—the air is exhausted at a temperature a little 
above that of the outside air, not down to the freezing- 
point, the preseure of air is at most only sixty or 
seventy pounds, and they have something to work 
with that is like the steam used formerly to drive 
steam-engines. Cupolas are driven by a jet of high- 
pressure air in a jet blast; so are blacksmith forges in 
the same way, and so on all the different parts of the 
establishment; everything is done by compreseed air, 
and with absolute satisfaction.” 


ULTIMATE. PROSPECTS. . 


It is quite likely that the first large con- 
tract the company will take for the déliv- 
ery of power at a distance from its central 
station will be to light the city of Buffalo. 
This will require 3000 horse-power. The 
present value of a horse-power generated 
from steam in Buffalo is $35 perannum. The 
company is now willing to contract to fur- 
nish on its grounds at Niagara Falls horse- 
power per annum of twenty-four-hour days 
at these rates: For 5000 horse-power, $10 
per horse-power; for 4500, $10 50; for 4000, 
$11; and so on down to 300 horse-power, for 
which there will be charged $21 per horse- 
power per annum. If there be not a very 
great loss of power in the transmission to 
Buffalo, it seems very likely that the com- 
pany will have no difficulty in underbidding 
apy concern now using steam as the motive 
power for the electric lights, as the loss by 
transmission is considerably less than twen- 
ty percent. About the use of water-power 
of the great falls in Buffalo withia a vear or 
so there can be no doubt. When it shall be 


brought to New York is another matter, but _ 


about that there are not so many elements of 
improbability as to excite men to scoff, for 


power has already been transmitted electric- - 


ally a great distance, and that too with rea- 
sonable economy, At the recently held elec- 
trical exposition, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
power to operate some of the machinery-was 
transmitted by electricity from Lauffen-on- 
the-Neckar, a distance of 108 miles. At 
Lauffen there was a waterfall from which a 
turbine was operated, and a dynamo on the 
shaft of the turbine generated the current 


which was transmitted to Frankfort over a . 


wire 4 of aninch in diameter. It was found 
here that the loss in transmission was only 
twenty-five per cent. Therefore it is likely 
that the power can be transmitted four times 
the distance without a loss so great as to 
mike the scheme impracticable. When it does 
reach the great city, and by the water which 
leaves its natural channel for a brief space in 
the Niagara River, our streets lighted, our 
factories run, the machine of the seamstress 
kept in motion, and the very drill the den- 
tist uses to bore our teeth impelled by it, 
then we shall more than ever feel that around 
the earth has been placed a girdle, a living 
belt that throbs and pulsates at the bidding 
of science, an encircling band rich in the po- 
tentialities of mighty but well - regulated 
movement, 
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Tue Boston of 1817 presented 
an appearance far different from 
that of the Boston of to-day. Its 

pulation was only about 40,000. 
not yet a city. Oil lamps 
feebly glimmered in the streets o’ 
nights, and hand enginesraced with 
one another to the occasional fires. 
Houses were not numbered, and 
streets bore no signs for the way- 
farer’s guidance. The Beacon 
Street mall of the Common was 
but just laid out, and the Public 
Garden, like Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, was a thing of the dim future. 
Of course there were no street rail- 
roads or steam cars, and as for tel- 
egraphs, telephones, and electric 
lights— 

Yet an event of some conse- 
quence happened in 1817. It was 
in that year that Mr. John H. Pray 
—who, as we now look back upon 
him, is seen to have been a typical 
merchant of the old school—added 
to his modest business as a dealer 
in cloths a department for the sale 
of carpets. Young, energetic, and 
active, of pleasing appearance and 
agreeable manners, his cheerfal 
bearing towards customers, and 
his honorable treatment of them, 
soon secured him a valuable pat- 
ronage, and his trade rapidly in- 
creased. It was from this small 
beginning that the present great 
STORE OF MESSRS. JOHN H. PRAY & SONS IN 1854. firm of John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 
(Rerrxovvcep “ BaLLou’s PicrortaAL DRawinG-Room Companioy.”) has risen, With that slow but steady 

— which is the invariable 
characteristic of all sound and healthy growth. The sale of cloths was abandoned many 
ears since, and the ‘‘side issue” of seventy-four years ago has now come to be the principal 
yusiness of a firm whose books bear the names of the children, the grandchildren, and even 
the great-grandchildren of some of its original customers—names known and honored in 
city, state, and nation. ; 
hree quarters of a century ago there was no such thing as a carpet factory in this 
country. The bulk of the floor coverings in use were of the home-made variety, composed 
of remnants of. cast-off clothing, gaudily trimmed with strips of red or yellow flannel. 
They were more rugs than carpets. The rich imported their carpets, and these came —- 
from England or from France, with here and there a highly prized specimen of the wor 
of Oriental looms—haply brought home among 
the treasures of far-off lands stowed snugly | 
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A SOLID OLD BOSTON HOUSE. 


The great fire of 1872 found 

the firm opposite the old Marl- 
boro Hotel, where it had been 
for a dozen yearsorso. Build- 
ing and contents yielded to the 
terrible onslaught of flame, and 
when once more the familiar 
sign was displayed to Bosto- 
‘nians it hung above a large 
block bounded by four streets, 
with its main entrance num- 
bered 558 and 560 Washington 
Street. 

The firm’s quarters there, 
however, though very exten- 
sive, once more proved inade- 
quate to satisfy the demands 
of a growing business, and 
‘Messrs. John H. Pray, Sons & 
‘Co. are now to be found in a 
new establishment, owned by 
them, and given up entirely to 
their use, at Nos. 646 to 658 
Washington Street. It will be 
observed that this location is 
another step soufhward, and it 
is significant as showing the 
trend of retail business in Bos- 
ton away from those portions 
of the city which half a cen- 
a more ago were thought 
to most central, and there- 
fore most advantageous. 

The new store is on historic 
ground. Near its site once 
stood the famous ‘‘ Liberty oi 
Tree,” while on the opposite JOHN H. PRAY, 
side of the street was to be Founper oF THE Frem. 
seen, for years, the old 
Boylston Market, long a familiar Boston landmark. The building is six stories high 
above the basement, and stands upon a lot of land containing 24,000 square feet. The 
total cost of the edifice and its site is $750,000. The structure, it is hardly necessary 
to state, is fitted with every modern convenience for the transaction of the firm’s busi- 
ness and the comfort of its occupants. There are four elevators, two of which are for 
freight purposes solely, and in the spacious basement is a powerful electric-lighting plant. 
There is also an automatic fire-alarm system, covering the entire building, in connection 
with which is a self-acting sprinkling apparatus which is considered sufficient to hold in 
check, if not to extinguish, any incipient blaze. , 

It was early the policy of the firm to identify itself with such standard makes of 
goods as those of the Lowell, the Roxbury, 
and the Bigelow companies, and it is pro 


in the hold of a stanch East-Indiaman, owned 
by one of the early merchant princes of Boston 
or Salem. 

It would require a good-sized volume to prop- 
erly detail the successive steps by which the 
carpet industry of this country has developed 
to its present vast proportions; but it may be 
said that the firm to which allusion is now 
made has not only kept abreast of all its on- 
ward movements, but that it has even aided, 
to no inconsiderable extent, by the influence of 
its sagacity and its enterprise, in stimulatin 
the growth of one of the most important an 
prosperous branches of business within our 
national borders. 

As the years have passed they have seen the 
firm successively outgrow one store after an- 
other, changing its location gradually south- ~~ 
ward along Washington Street from the first uc : 
little shop near Cornhill—and, to adapt Gold- NUH} 
smith to the occasion, dragging at each re- § 
move” a lengthening chain (of customers). In 
December, 1854, the firm of John H. Pray & 
Sons (such was its style then) was to be 
found at No. 51 Washington Street. A sub- 
sequent issue of -Bullou's Pictorial Drawing- 
Room Companion devoted some space to de- 
scribing this: building, accompanying it with 
an engraving. 

The Companion itself, by the way, is deserv- 
ing of a word or two just here. It was one of 
the earliest of illustrated weeklies, and was of 
a high standard in all respects. The copy now 
before the writer bears the name of Maturin M. 
Ballou as editor and proprietor, and that of 
Francis A. Durivage as assistant editor. Its 
circulation was placed at over 100,000 copies— 
enormous for those times—and in appearance 
and literary tone it was not much behind so ex- 
cellent a publication as the HARPER’s WEEKLY 
of our own day and generation. 

The Companion, however, wassuspended long 
ago, while the firm of which its editor good- 
naturedly wrote some pleasant words is not 
only in existence, but has attained a standing 

~ in the commercial world undreamed of then. 

The Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion—real- 

ly. what és there in a name ?—spoke of No. 51 Mi b Es, 
ashington Stréet as “a modern structure,” and 

alluded to it as a ‘striking illustration of the 

progress of the age”’ in respect to the construc- 

tion and fitting up of commercial buildings. 

‘‘Half a century ago,” says the Companion, 

*“‘many of the shops and stores in Washington 
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Street had no warming apparatus ; and it was 
only because the preceding generation was 
hardier than ours that customers did not act- 
ually get frost-bitten while making their pur- 
chases.” Elsewhere in the Companion article 
is the following: _ 


us 


“When we reflect that but a few hundred years ago by 
the palaces of the kings of England were strewn with ! " 
rushes, or, ‘like the worst inn’s worst room,’ besprinkled ANNE Ww NM 
with sand, we realize, iu Jooking around on the splendid AW a a 
Axminster and Wilton carpetings, the thick, elastic Brus- 
sels, the serviceable Kidderminsters, the oil-cloths, and 
other manufactures of carpeting, both domestic and im- 

ted, and destined not only for the rich man’s resi- 

ence, but the poor man’s dwelling, we realize, we say, 
the immenee advance which the arts of civilization have 
made. The humble laborer of to-day has more actual 
comforts than the crowned head three centuries ago. 
Tt is a source of pride, also, to an American, in visit ng 
tu.* establishment, to see how closely our manufactures, 
yet wm their infancy, approach those of other countries, 


ie 


Wii ably not too much to say that a part of the 
Upiye jyyfiw\ saccess of those corporations is due to the 
push and enterprise always characteristic of 
the Pray establishment—albeit the latter freely 
recognizes the advantage to it of acting-as the 
leading distributor of the excellent products of 
Some five years ago an extensive upholstery 
department was added to the firm’s carpet bus- 
iness, and it has proved a highly successful 
enterprise. A specialty is made of the com- 
plete fitting up of hotels in all respeets, the 
firm having exceptionally favorable” opportu- 
nities to carry out such contracts through its 
ownership of the old - established house - fur- 
nishing business conducted under the name 
of H. R. Plimpton & Co., at No. 1077 Wash- 
ington Street. A wholesale branch, chiefly 
for the convenience of the Southern and 
Western carpet trade, has, for several years, 
ae located at No. 113 Worth Street, New 
ork. 
The firm’s commercial status is well indi- 
cated by two significant facts: first, its rating 
in ‘‘ Bradstreet’s” is the highest known to that 
standard publication, being indicated by the 
cabalistic letters,-well known to merchants, 
‘*G-a-a” ; second, the statistics of the Boston 
Custom-House show that its consignments of 
rugs, carpets; and mattings exceed those of all | 
other importers combined. | 
In accordance with the custom of many old- 
established and conservative firms, the son and 
the grandson of the founder have been suc- 
cessively taken into the business. Mr. John 
H. Pray died in 1864. His son, the present 
senior partner, Mr. John A. Pray, is 67 years 
of age, and resides in Boston. He is posse 
of ample means, and is largely interested in 
— various outside enterprises of a non-specula- 
tive character. He is president of the South 
End National Bank, a large owner in the 
Union Carpet- Lining Company, a trustee 
of the Penny Savings Bank, and a director 
in the Newton Street Railroad Company, 
and in several other corporations. His duties 
in connection with his various private inter- 
ests are sO pressing that the active manage- 
ment of the firm’s great business. devolves 
-upon the two younger partners, Messrs. J. C. 
ge 
Randall and I. W. Chick; and if any one 
asks for their monument, he has only to 
mm visit the new establishment and ‘‘ look around 
en iO A striking characteristic of the firm is 
large number of. old to be 
MH | wa) found in its service. Many of its salesmen 
+ Bl have been with the house for over twenty 
years, while several have more than thirty 
years to their credit. The head book-keep- 


er is to be counted in this latter category, 


while one man—practically a pensioner 
now —has done faithful duty for thirty - six 
years. 

A member of the firm who was recently 
asked to state the reasons, in his opinion, for 
its notable growth and prosperity, phrased his 

answer thus: “ Entire reliability in’ goods ; ab- 
solute accuracy in statements to: purchasers ; 
uniform courtesy in dealing with all customers; 
careful study of our business in a large way; 


with the accumulated wealth and the experience of ceu- 


printer’s ink.” 
| Surely that way should indeed lie suc- 


taries to back them.” NEW STORE OF MESSRS. JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 646 TO 658 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. cess ! 
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DIGGING THE CANAL. 
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(72000 FEET FROM THE RI 


INTERIOR OF TUNNEL IN DAYTIME 


[See Pace 1042. 


JOPLING. 
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A WARNING. 


fiz formed a certain plan to make him great, 
Which rigidly he followed all his days; 
And when he breathed his last—a common 
fate— 
He, dying, got a mighty lot of praise. 


A decade subsequent to this his name 
By all mankind was totally forgot. 
His spirit reading o’er the scroll of Fame, 
Wept sore to find that there his name was 
not. 


And now he sits dejected on a cloud, 
In dark oblivion, and constant grieves 

To find himself one of the common crowd, 
And deep sad sighs his spirit bosom heaves. 


“I might have known that immortality 
Can be achieved by scheming,” so he wails, 
* No more than robins can be caught—ah me !— 
By putting salt upon their little tails.” 


And when I heard him make this sage remark, 
It seemed to me—who still am but a youth— 
In its veracity ‘twas truly stark ; 
In other words, a bit of naked truth. . 


And I resolved upon that very day 

_ That scheming for the laurel is not best. 

I'll press whatever buttons come my may, 

* And let relentless Fate do all the rest. 
Joun Kenprick Banos. 


A RECORD OF MONKEY TALK. 


BY BARNET PHILLIPS. 


WaeEn I was a child, seated on my great- 
grandam’s knee, she told me of the Hes- 
sians that she had seen onto | through 
Philadelphia streets, and also of a mon- 
key that she once saw in Surinam, whose 
‘business it was to carry pails of water on its 
head to an exacting Dutch housewife. My 
patriotism might bave been latent as far as 
the Hessians were concerned, but my curios- 
ity in regard to monkeys probably dated 
from that early age. My mind, it may be 
said, has always been in a tabula rasa con- 
dition, prepared to accept at least this much, 
that monkeys were not to do things ‘‘out- 
of the way,” but in the way, of humanity. 
When, upon what I believe to be the most 
unimpeachable authority, I am told that Sal- 
lv, the chimpanzee of the London Zoo, when 
she -held ten straws in her hand, and you 
asked her for seven, would take away three, 
and unhesitatingly give you the remainder, 
after the first mental stagger I accept Sal- 
ly as the —as simian arithmetician. 
Fase lingered 
tain ‘page in one of Miss Bird’s books of 
travel, where she tells of dining in company 
with an ape or two somewhere in Malacca, 
and how the creatures behaved with singu- 
lar decorum, with ‘just as much propriety 
us well-bred children. The fact of the 
tempering of the strongest of animal in- 
slincts—that ravening greed for food com- 
mon to brutes, and particularly to monkeys— 
made a strong impression on me. I was not, 
then, completely bowled over when Mr. F. 
S. Church, the artist, telegraphed me about 
as follows: ‘‘Come to the Zoo, and attend 
conversazione between Mr. Garner and mon- 

keys.” 

Curiosity was naturally awakened to un- 
derstand first by what processes of reasoning 
Mr. Garner had been led to the strange study 
of the existence of a series of distinguishable 
sounds peculiar to monkeys, by means of 
which they could communicate with their 
kind. The comic side of the situation, which 

- always must assert itself, became secondary 
to the scientific part of it. 

Evidently no one could undertake to han- 
die such a subject without being an enthusi- 
ast, but there would be a wide distinction 
between the man contented to plod and an- 
other who, seeing much in the future, would 
be carried away, as it were, on the wings of 
his subject, floating into the realms of the 
unknown and unattainable. 

If only on the threshold of finding out 
what might be the first articulate sounds ut- 
tered by apes, Mr. Garner’s efforts are de- 
serving of the highest praise. This was the 
question distinctly asked by Darwin: ‘‘ From 
whence comes man, if not from the anthro- 
poid apes?” To prove it, Darwin took what 
was the more tangible proof—the physical 
conditions. Here is a man from Virginia, 
some forty-four years old, who with in- 
finite pains and patience is working back- 
wards in another direction, one never before 
attempted. In archeology a splinter of flint 


represents the first tool primitive man may — 


have used. Farther back than man, Mr. 
Garner is looking for the first understood 
syllable. 

The many arguments, the pros and cons, 
in regard to. the possibilities of a monkey 
vernacular, etc., will be forthcoming before 
long, but need not be presented here. If we 
accept.the Darwinian theory, and should Mr. 
Garner’s life work be accomplished, the ad- 
vocates of evolution will have found a new 
and strong argument in theirfavor. Mr. Gar- 
ner claims no priority of discovery as to the 
fact that animals use certain sounds for ex- 

ing certain emotions, for Darwin wrote, 
**Quadrupeds use their voices for various 
purposes, as a signal of danger, as « call from 
one member of a troop to another, or from 
the mother to her lost offspring, or from the 
Jatter for protection to their mother.” Tak- 
ing monkeys as a study, any comparative 


or a long tithe over a cer- . 


would sulk. 
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anatomist will tell you that the throat of 
the simian shows by laryngeal adaptation 
capabilities for sound vibrations, and even 
for singing. The gibbon may not be a vocal- 
ist adapted to Wagnerian requirements, but 
he warbles in his way, much to the disgust 
of men of sensitive ears who have followed 
him in the tropical jungle. Evidently the 
instruments are there, about as well keyed in 
monkeys as in birds, and nature never made 
any apparatus which was not to be utilized, 
otherwise in time atrophy must come. 


Mr. Garner’s approaches have been slow- 


ly made, and his self-preparation long. The 
man who proposes to untangle monkey chat- 
ter tells me of his hard work for years as a 
village school-master, where he paid most at- 
tention to the study of phonetics. He had 
been somewhat of an artist, and worked lon 
with those uhdecipherable Mexican an 
South American hieroglyphics in the Na- 
tional Museum, endeavoring to interpret 
them. Trusting that certain profiles made 
by the aboriginal South American sculptors 
would give us the secrets of the glyphs, he 
delved deep into the study of human expres- 
sion. Early in life, having been bred ona 
stock farm, he conceived the childish idea 
that horses had a language, and as a boy, 
though he had never read Dean Swift, he 
conceived the possibility of a Houyhnhnms 
dialect. Many distinct and apparently di- 
verging studies all focussed, however, on this 
one point—the possibilities of formulatin 
something intelligible to us from the talk o 
monkeys. Had they language? His mission 
was to understand it. | 

Some ten years ago, in the Cincinnati 
Zoological Garden, Mr. Garner sat studying 
a cage containing a mandrill and numerous 
smaller monkeys. The mandrill, the big ba- 
boon with the upholstered face, the most dis- 
agreeable creature of his kind, was ‘the bully 
and torment of the smaller monkeys. The 
cage had a partition with an opening through 
which the smaller monkeys could escape, and 
a box into which they could retire. Tired 
of bothering the little monkeys; every now 
and then the mandrill would be quiet. Then 
a little monkey would peep out, give a cer- 
tain cry, as much as to say, “ The big brute is 
asleep now, come along, you fellows,” and 
out would troop the small ones. The instant 
the mandrill began to annoy one of them, 
another and a different cry would be heard, 
and away would scamper the whole party 
out of his reach. But that was not all. There 
came suppressed cries from the hidden cham- 
ber, where the monkeys were huddled, and 
then no one budged. 

“‘T sat hours by that cage,” said Mr. Gar- 
ner, ‘‘ revolving that scene in my mind—the 
fright of the monkeys, their signalling, the 
difference of the vocal sounds. i was lost in 
a daze of thought. I never knew how:long 
I sat there. hat was years ago, and from 
—_ hour and day began this particular 
study.” 

The effort made first by Mr. Garner was 
to produce by our alphabet the sounds he 
heard, and to memorize them. The difficul- 
ties were immense. The — themselves 
were not ready at hand. The toil was con- 
stant. He visited all zoological collections, 
and, as he expressed himself, ‘* I am on speak- 
ing acquaintance with every monkey in the 
United States.” Superintendents of Zoo- 


logical gardens or keepers were not always’ 


courteous. For him to say, ‘‘1 want to 
hear your monkeys talk,” was sure to be 
met with a rebuff. Evidently the — 
tion was entertained that it was not safe to 
permit a man bent on such an errand in too 
close proximity with monkeys. 

Desirous of familiarizing himself with 
monkey speech, Mr. Garner tried to form 
with letters some of the rudimentary sounds 
made by the monkey. ‘‘ There is one sound, 
‘egck,’ with a Polish terminal, which no 
letters will define. I have certainly repeat- 
ed ‘egck’ five hundred times consecutive- 
ly, with varying inflections, so as to get it 
right. Then there is an o- or-a dominant 
sound monkeys make of 5 6 preceded by a 
wh-, something like in ‘whoo.’ Now the 
old Saxon made a distinct w, not a vanish- 
ing w as we do. Make it wh-u-w, as an 
equivalent to a monkey ‘oo,’” said Mr. 
Garner. 

‘It was terrible work to fix these sounds 
when I began. Results were often barely 
appreciable, even to a trained ear. The 
monkeys were not always inclined to give 
utterance to any sound. The most promis- 
ing subject regarded me as a stranger, and 
onkeys, unless they know 
you, are not loquacious. I have at least 
one talent— unlimited patience. At last 
came the Edison phonograph. I was being 
shipwrecked, when this wonderful machine 
saved me. I spent a sleepless night when 
the possibilities of such a recording instru- 
ment were first mooted. I made use of 
it at once. It simplified matters. What I 
do now is to receive the sounds monkeys 
make on a cylinder. 1 may use a dozen 
cylinders and only get one worthy of pre- 
servation, but when I do get that one I 
think a day or a week not wasted. Having 
a good cylinder record, I take it to my study. 
Then at night, when all is still and quiet, I 
listen to its sound. I may have the same 
cylinder turn for me for hours in a stretch. 
I cannot always isolate one monkey. I have 
many sounds imparted to the same cylinder. 
I analyze them all. Having such a collec- 
tion of monkey talk, I have been able to 
classify it. At once I must say that too 


much is not to be expected of a monkey. I 


apparatus. 


sion. 


am not to create what does not exist. The 
gamut a monkey has is limited. The ex- 

ressions he uses, indicative of his wants or 
his emotions, are but few. He has no ideas 
on the tariff, silver.or civil service. What I 
believe he says may be equivalent to these 
expressions: ‘1 am hungry,’ ‘I am thirsty, 
‘Watch out, now,’ ‘I am frightened,’ ‘ I would 
tear you to pieces if I could.’ 

? These are not phrased, of course. Mah 
was highly developed when he strung words 
together. A single sound expressing some- 
thin suffices a monkey. He may intensify 
his different calls according to varying con- 
ditions. He may be comparative or super- 
lative with his ‘egck,’ or his ‘ w-h-0-0-w.’ 
Now I insist that by your ear, as imparted 
by means of the phonograph, you will hear 
that monkeys in St. Louis or in New York 
of the same spécies say precisely the same 
things over and over again when they are 
hungry, thirsty; or afraid. That much, at 
least, lays something like a positive founda- 
tion for future study. Who shall say to me 
that the mental development of all monkeys 
is the same? Have I exhausted monkey in- 


dividuality? Take the common, ordinary. 


monkeys—for instance, the Rhesus. They 
may be the Bushmen of their race. Why 
should I not find in the chimpanzee the 
Aryan, the highest development? What is 
to prevent educated simians, as were the late 
lamented Sally and Crowley, from havin 


more distinct or enlarged or complicat 


qualities of speech expressive of new wants? 
May I not expect from long groping in the 


dark to come later on to a more Juminous 
condition? That is where I shall try to 
get to.” | 


Mr. Garner’s manner in saying this much 
was cool and quiet. There was not the hard- 
ness of the man who sought what was an 
abstraction; there was neither dogmatism 
nor asseveration. The basis of scientific re- 
search was present. He had, he believed, 
found the clew, and he would follow it to 
the very end. 


The time for the experiment at the New | 
York Zoological Department at Central 


Park was early in the morning. Acting on 
the general broad principle that a bird who 
will not sing must be made to sing, hungry 
monkeys, impatient for breakfast, were the 
most likely to say something in Garnerian 
equivalent to ‘‘ Hurry up them cakes.” Mr. 
Garner, Mr. F. S. Church, Mr. Conklin, and 
the writer were assembled in the monkey- 
house. Mr. Garner’s back was toward the 
largest monkey-cage, and he held in his hand 
a ruddy appleand a knife. ‘‘ You will notice 
that some one of these Rhesus monkeys will 
certainly try and signal me,” said Mr. Garner. 
‘** Some one will utter his distinct cry for food 
won on, but it will be preceded by something 
else.” 

We all listened. Then there was heard a 
series of sharp taps on the floor of the cage. 
A monkey was rapping. He seemed to do it 
in three taps. with his little clinched fore 
hand. Then the cry began. They did not 
all of them ask for apple, for there was one 
very greedy monkey, who was the most im- 
portunate, and he kept to the front and tried 
to bully the others. Sometimes three or four 
would cry; then they would cease, and the 
tapping at the floor would begin again. At 
last the apple, cut in small bits, was given to 
the monkeys, and the call for food was con- 
tinuous. One small apple among so many 
was hardly a snack, but the monkeys’ appe- 
tites were whetted. Now the phonograph 
was brought into play. 

The monkeys did not seem to mind the 
It was apple they were after. 
Perhaps if less keen set, the brass funnel 
with its + et mouth might have frightened 
them. More apple was given them, and 
their replies, directly over the big recipient 
of the phonocraph, were recorded on the re- 
volving cylinder. 

It was a Barmecidian feast, but satisfac- 
tory, at least to Mr. Garner, for a cylinder 
was obtained. Next in order was the re- 
cording of the monkey sound for thirst. 
Jake, the keeper, poured out milk into the 
pan in a niggardly manner. The twitter the 
monkeys made was a less positive sound 
than when the apple was visible. The whole 
company had, however, either recognized 
the milkman or his tin can, or had smelt 
the milk. The poor little chaps rushed to 
the pan, where there was barely enough for 
one, and now a clutter of monkeys, like Oli- 
ver, cried for ‘‘more.” At once the phono- 
graph was put in position, and a second 
page in the simian vocabulary was set up 
in sounding type. The final chapter was a 
copy in short-hand of ve ay in a tip-top 
rage. A few passes made by the keeper 
sent the whole cage into an ecstasy of pas- 
The creatures screeched, raved, scold- 
ed, and their bad temper seemed infectious, 
for distant monkeys participated in the row, 
and bounced about, and were in paroxysms 
of anger. The revolving cylinder took in 
all the clamor in an unru manner. 

Presently all was quiet. ‘‘At least in 
studying the monkey I have discovered this,” 
said Mr. Garner: ‘‘he is a prey to transient 
emotions. With most of them anger lasts 
but a moment. A monkey will pass from 
one to another with the utmost 
rapidity. Fixity of purpose is somewhat 
wanting. You will notice that we are all 
his good friends just now. They might be 
mad with me one moment, and friendly with 
he the next, and change just as suddenly. 

ut this they seem to want in their captivity 
-—somebody who would be good to them, to 


himself with their wise utterances? 
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protect theth. They have whiat might be 
designated as receptivity for kindness, but 
do not in their brains know-how to return it 
—that is to say, among the lower prades of 
simians.” 

After the apparatus and cylinders had 
been removed and Catried to Mr. Conklin’s 
office, and we were getting better informed, 
an Italian entered who was in want of a 
monkey for the organ- grinding business. 
He was short, squat, chunky, and had the 
perfect padrone make-up. His English was 
the accepted lingo of the comic Italian. At 
once, for.his special benefit, a patticular cyl- 
inder was put in the machine, and across the 
room by means of the funnel'came the sounds. 
The Italian’s beady eyes sparkled; his bi 
mouth, his square white teeth, were disclosed? 
He looked amazed, and simply said, ‘‘ Monk. | 
he mad.” It was the cylinder which had 
recorded monkeys on the rampage. On all 
the cylinders Mr. Garner first dictates the 
date and the character of the experiment. 
Thus on this particular one there was: “NeW 
York, Dec. 16, 1891. Central Park collec- 
tion. Cage of Rhesus, capucine monkeys. 
Cries of temper.” 

The day before, as Mr. Conklin and Mr. 
Church told me, a ptetty experiment bad 


been made. The hunger cry of the mon- 
keys, the regular denizens of Central Park, 
had been taken. A batch of brand-new mon- 


keys had been bought some “— before, 
and they had not been put in the regular 
monkey quarters, but in anotherroom. The 
cylinders were turned before the new-comets 
with the hunger cry, and at once all the 
strangers understood it, and began to beg in 
their turn, making all the sounds and ges- 
tures of famine. 

The common school of monkeys in the 
United States Mr. Garner has exhausted. 
How does he propose to sit down as a bum- 
ble student at the feet of the more distin- 

uished of the simian race, and familiarize 
What 
academic grove will-give shelter to this new 
disciple? To change metaphors, Mr. Gar- 
ner proposes taking the bull by the horns. 
He is going to track the gorilla to his lair, to 
follow the chimpanzee to his native fastness. 
It is in Africa, the Gaboon River, the stamp- 
ing-ground of Du Chaillu, where Mr. Gar- 
ner.is to begin his graver work. His prep- 
arations are being made. At present such 
time as he has at his disposal he is devoting 
to the study and perfecting of his equip- 
ments. He has had built a cage seven feet 
square, made of light steel bars, in which he 
is prepared to ensconce himself, and there 
await developments. His idea is to Jure (if 
he can) a gorilla in the proximity of a pho- 
nograph, and to get him, without his know- 
ing it, to talk into the funnel. The chim- 
panzee is to be baited to soliloquy. 

“It will take a passionate patience to do 
all I propose doing,” said Mr.Garner. “I 
shall stay so long in the haunts of the chim- 
panzee that he will not be afraid of me. I 
trust to get on speaking terms with him. 
Before he knows it, I shall have his original 
native discourse in chimpanzee, pure and 
undefiled. More than that. With the actual 
scientific apparatus I shall take with’ me I 
will not only record his voice, but by elec- 
trical communication will snap a camera on 
him. I shall photograph him just as he is, 
free, never having been cramped by confine- 


ment, and capture him afterwards if I can. 


But there is one thing more than that. Say 
I have in my cylinders the sounds the gorilla 
or the chimpanzee make. Is that all? Grant- 
ed that I have got to the bottom of monke 
talk,my task would be but half accomplished. 
I have but forged a single link in the chain. 
I want another. I propose taking down the 
speech of the lowest specimens of the human 
race—the pyemies, the Bushmen. Perhaps 
men will less amenable to reason than 
apes. The phonograph will record the varia- 
tions of human speech, impossible to obtain 
otherwise. At least I can get the Hottentot 
cluck and click. If there be family resem- 
blance, structural relationship, between the 
Rhesus monkey, the chimpanzee, and the low- 
er grades of humanity,.there may be correla- 
tion of speech, philological kinship, and then 
—and then—the origin of man’s talk might 
be found.” 

There was something grewsome in a sur- 
mise like this—the further pinning down of 
humanity to his anthropoidal apish origin; - 
but it was not said in an airyish or irreverent 
manner. Then somebody who wanted to 
flaunt his erudition said: : 

‘* And what’s to become of the Max Mil- 
Jer business about Sanskrit? As a lover of 
dogs, I never quite forgave him sitting down 
on the imitative source of language, and kill- 
ing the bow-wow theory.” 

hen else remarked,’ ‘* Why, 
don’t you know that monkeys are sacred in 
India, and may they not be revered because 
a lost tradition had made them the source 
from whence language sprang?” 

‘* And that,” said the artist, sententiously, 
“‘only increases my respect for the monkey.” 
_ It all seems like a Jules Verne excursion 
into the animal kingdom; but with a man as 
a directing spirit who will go to Africa, tak- 
ing with him all those scientific implements 
which have positive and practical effective- 
ness, much may be expected. No one can 
know what Mr. Garner may not accomplish. 
He may advance only by one footprint into 
the realm of the long past,where all has been 
heretofore hazy, confused, indistinct. Cer- 
tainly he is a brave man who has the courage 
to try and solve nature’s greatest mystery. 
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IT 18s HARDLY WORTH WHILE wasting either 
time or space in commenting on any alle 
amateur boxing tournament that is held in 
New York city under the auspices of the 
Amateur Athletic Union. So far as a 
goes, the A.A. U. is a gigantic fraud. It 
makes rules with one hand and violates them 
with the other. It stares you out of coun- 
tenance in its virtuous complacency one min- 
ute, and the next plays hobs with your peace 
of mind by the very seductiveness of its fa- 
cetious winks. It roars like an outraged 
lion in one instance, and cooes like a flutter- 
ing dove returned to its mate in another. In 

lain every-day American, the Amateur Ath- 
etic Union and the officers thereof know 
as‘well as I do that they are tolerating pro- 
fessionalism in boxing. They excuse their 
inaction because of ‘‘ lack of evidence”; but 
it is not that, it’s because these boxing tour- 
naments make money, because they fear to 
wring the official neck of the brooding dens 
of these to decent sport. It’s a toler- 
ation that amounts to harboring the worst 
type of the professional. There is no cause 


of complaint against the honest professional; . 


he will never injure amateur sport; he is in- 
deed, in his way, an aid to its furtherance; it 
is these things chaperoned by the Amateur 
Athletic Union which infest amateur boxing 
that are dragging down to their own filth 
one of the most en oyable and health-giving 
of all the sports—these things that masquer- 
- ade as amateurs enveloped in the A. A. U.’s 
domino. 


THE REORGANIZATION SCHEME and that 
resolution to enlarge the Metropolitan Board 
to twenty-five, are the two causes of the 

resent state of affairs, for they have com- 
Goad to give the control into the hands of 
the promoters of this boxing element. But 
the supreme body of the A. A. U., the Board 
of Managers, still holds the balance of power, 
and its inaction under the present state of 
affairs—of which the Butler-Cahill fight is a 


shining example—is the more disgraceful be- . 


cause of their higher order of intelligence. 
The A. A. U. has absolutely taken in clubs 
that it must have known were formed, con- 
trolled, and run by a few saloon-keepers and 
the like for the sole purpose of making money. 
‘I'he Butler-Cahill fight, for instance, was un- 
der the auspices of the Eagle Athletic Club, 
which is reported to be composed of nine 
men, including Butler and Cahill. The club 
teok in about $8000. What became of it? 
But writing on this subject is like telling a 
man the sewer runs filled with filth—he 
knows it-—and so every one with three grains 
of common-sense likewise knows the dis- 
reputable condition of this so-called amateur 
boxing. The Metropolitan district is filled 
with clubs like the Eagle, that literally exist 
to make money out of the boxing, and have 
their headquarters over some saloon, whose 
owner is likely enough the club’s patron 
saint. These men are well enough in their 
way, and there is nu reason on earth why 
they should not have their scraps and make 
money out of them; but their way is not our 
way,and the Amateur Athletic Union is a 
recreant to the trust imposed in it when it 
foists this element on us. 


Tue A.A.U. HAS ONE RESOURCE by which 
to restore itself in our good opinion. It must 
strike off boxing from its list of sport. It’s 
an outrage to drag so good a sport through so 
much siime, but the cause is a worthy one. 
' The Eagle clubs and their kind will resign 
from the A. A. U., and we may then start anew. 
‘The organization a few days since of the Uni- 
versity Athletic Club sounds the death-knell 
of any athletic organization that does not 
live up to its amateur standard. We.shall 
no longer be dependent on the A. A. U., and 
if it does not clear its skirts of all such pests 
as this boxing element, it will find its athletic 
usefulness in this vicinity taken from it. In 
the championship on Saturday night the men 
sent over by the Athletic Club of the Schuy)- 
kill Navy were a pleasing contrast to the 
local entries. It is the last team the A.C. 8. N. 
will send here. There were a couple of 
clever exhibitions, but the majority of boxers 
were of the conventional slugger type. The 
wrestling was very good, and the judging of 
Hugh Leonard especially noteworthy. 


THE ICE-YACUTING SEASON last year was & 
dismal disappointment. Opening with great 
promise, it actually did not furnish one « ay’s 
— sport from the first day of sailing, 

anuary 18th, to the opening of the river, 
March 11th. There was thick ice and plenty 
of it. all winter, but rain, thaw, and snow- 
storms followed one another with a relent- 
less frequency that kept yachtsmen in a con- 
tinual state of despair. Three distinct at- 
tempts were made to race for the Challenge 
Pennant of America, the ice-yacht trophy of 
the world, but the wind was invariably too 
light to make the twenty miles in the time 
limit of one hour and fifteen minutes. After 


all the raising of hopes for a meeting of the. 


North Shiewsbury Club’s yachts Scud and 
Haze with the Icicle, Jack Frost, Avalanche, 
and Northern Light, of the Hudson River 
Club, none came to pass, and the season of 
91-2 finds the rivalry not a bit decreased. 
The only decisive race of last season was for 
the Van Nostrand Challenge Cup between the 
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Shrewsbury and Orange Lake clubs, in which 


the former won. 


ALi HOUGH THE WEATHER is not very 
promising, unless last Thursday is a forerun- 
ner of what we may expect, for an early clos- 


ing of the Hudson, there is already great ac- 


tivity in the clubs for the approaching sea- 
son. Norman Wright, of the Hudson River 
Club, bas bought the fast yacht Dragon from 
the Orange Lake Club, and rumor has it that 
a member of the latter club is building a 
large yacht to race against the North Shrews- 
bury Club, for what these two have been 
leased to call the Challenge Cup of America. 
he history of the trials and tribulations of 
that cup is worth relating, but then that is 
another story. Irving Grinnell, of New Ham- 
burg, has built a large cat-rigged boat on 
some new plan, and is expecting to make a 
show of the others in the same aiass. 


ARCHIE ROGERS IS NOT SATISFIED with 
prospective conquests on the water, but in- 
tends as well to improve every opportunit 
for them on the ice. He has rebuilt J 
Frost so that it will be smaller than last win- 


ter, but he expects a considerable improve- ° 


ment in speed. Commodore John A. 

velt has given Vizen a new runner plank and 
box, and the boat will unquestionably make 
a good record in her class. With his other 
flyer, Icicle, if there is any racing at all, Mr. 
Roosevelt will be seen in the van. Dr. Bar- 
ron is quite as enthusiastic as ever, and will 
have the Northern Iight in racing trim. 
James L. Breese evidently intends inaugu- 
rating a season of ice yachting at Tuxedo, for 
he has recently had an excellent third-class 
yacht built by Buckhout. The wonder is the 
sport is not more general, for it is the most 
exhilarating likewise the most fascinating of 
the winter category. It has the further ad- 
vantage of not being very expensive, for after 
the initial purchase, the outlay, except, of 


course, for the ordinary repair of wear and 


tear,is not considerable. You are owner,cap- 
tain, and crew in one, and once you have 
experienced the sensation of swiftly gliding 
over the surface of smooth ice, of skimming 
along apparently on air, you will guard the 
helm as jealously as a boy does his first drum. 


BECAUSE OF THE DEMAND On our space 
here by other matters more widely interest- 
ing, it has been impossible to follow the 
drag-huuting season as closely as it would 
have been our pleasure to do.* Now that 
the season is over, a brief résumé will be 
found both instructive and timely. Through 
the skill and management of Mr. Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jun., the Meadow Brook hounds 
are undoubtedly the stoutest and fastest pack 
in America. uring the three years of his 
Mastership the weaker and slower hounds 
have been drafted, until now the hard-rid- 
ing men of Meadow Brook can point with 
pride to hounds and horses and a line of 
country that is scarcely equalled. A great 
advantage which hunting on Long Island of- 
fers over other sections near New York is 
the spring season, usually lasting the six 
weeks from March 15th to May Ist. The 
second season of the present year has been 
the longest known in the history of the club. 
It began at Southampton — 28th, and 
lasted until the cold snap of last week put 
an end to the sport. Mr. Hitchcock’s sta- 
ble of hunters is in keeping with the form 
and quality of the hounds. There are eight 
of them, and none but thoroughbreds of the 
highest type. Until recently they have all 
been of one color, chestnut; but lately he has 
added four clean-bred grays. It’s a curious 
fad of some hunting men to have mounts of 


one color; but this and other little odd fan-. 


cies may be traced to many of the hardest- 
riding men in the country. 


IT REQUIRES GREAT SKILL and the most 
resolute riding to make thoroughbred horses 
face the high timber fences which abound on 
the north side of Long Island; and yet it sel- 
dom happens that the Master of the M. B.’s 
is not in the same field with the hounds, no 
matter how fast the pace nor how big the 
line; and the field must be well mounted and 
hard going to be with them at the finish. 
The month at Southampton was experimen- 
tal to some extent, and to condition hounds 
for the faster and harder work of the regular 
season. The runs were greatly enjoyed b 
a number of residents, as well as the clu 
members, and Mrs. John A. Stewart, Jun., 
Miss Eloise Stevenson, Miss Kate Cary, Mrs. 
Alexander, Mrs. Stevens, and Miss Roby 
when out were usually found among those 
that followed straight, and were always with 
the hounds. _ With few exceptions the runs 
of the regular season, beginning October 1st, 
have been most brilliant, and all have pro- 
claimed the sport of the highest order. The 
following is a list of those who have hunted 
quite regularly during the season of 1891: 


C. C. Baldwin, P. F. Collier, C. Carroll, E. T. Cush- 
ing, R. L. Cottenet, C. L. Cottenet, Ralph N. Ellis, C. E. 
Havemeyer, H. L. Herbert, T. Hitchcock, Jun., J. L. 
Kernochan, H. V. R. Kennedy, J. D. F. Lanier, Stanley 
Mortimer, Richard Palmer, 8. D. mee, & Willard 
Roby, N.C. Reynal, Albert Stevens, rt Stevens, 
Jobn A. Stewart, Jun., J. B. Van Schaick, R. D. Win- 
throp, George Work, F. Gray Griswold, J. G. Beres- 
ford, Harry Page, F. C. Magoun, J. Clinch Smith. 


Tue Rapnor Hunt Cuivs has been mak- 
ing many improvements in the last season or 
two. The loss of the hounds by rabies was 
serious, but, after all, proved to be a blessing 


in disguise, for the new pack of thirty-two. 


couple is a draft from the celebrated Belvoir 


pack.of Leicestershire, England, and greatly 
superior in quality to the old one. The real 
show feature of the club, however, is the 
new kennels, complete in every detail, and 

robably unexcelled even in Great Britain. 

he anise-seed bag, by-the-way, is an almost 
unknown quantity to the Radnor men, Rey- 
nard himself furnishing sport in abundance. 
Mr. Charles E. Mathér has proved to be a 
most efficient Master, and appears to show 
better sport with each season of his incum- 
bency. The general interest in hunting about 
Philadelphia is growing very materially. The 
fields are increasing steadily, the horses tak- 
ing kindly to their work, and of a far better 
class than those shown two or three years’ 
ago, and the club is in a most prosperous 
condition. There is none more flourishing, 
in-fact. A feature which gives the Master 
much peace of mind is the appearance of 


farmers among the riders. This class is very — 


friendly, and offers at the runs no objection 
to the crossing of their land. On an especial 
Invitation several members of the Meadow 
Brook, Rockaway, and Essex clubs hunted 
with the Radnors one day two weeks ago, 
and the sport afforded by following an actual 
fox was a very pleasing innovation. 


‘Tae Rocxaway Hovwunps have been hunt- 
ed sageieriy during the past season, but the 
club is not in a flourishing condition, and it 
is quite likely that another year may bring 
about -a consolidation with the Sahos 
Brooks. k of funds is the sole cause of 
languishment, and it really seems too bad 
that with fine country, a pack of hounds, 
and some of the best riders in the field, more 
encouragement should not be given the sport. 
In the little bahd that has followed the Rock- 
away hounds hard and straight are three of 
the best cross-country riders in the American 
hunting-field. John E. Cowdin and Foxhall 
Keene have no superiors among the men, 
while Miss Mabel Metcalf has no equal among 
the women for either cool judgment or hot 
work when advisable. Besides these there 
are the La Montagnes, all thorough sports- 
men, from the father down to the youngest 
son, and Farley Clark, who as Master has 
gone deep into his pocket for the mainte- 
nance of the kennels. _ But the call on these 
and a few other willing ones has been fre- 

uent, and the encouragement from the resi- 

ents slight. Cedarhurst people somehow 
have not added their names to the subscrip- 
tion list with either alacrity or liberality, 
and in consequence the hunt is going to the 
rival colony at Meadow Brook. To think 
that we should live to see the day when 
Rockaway hounds would cringe under the 
lash of a Meadow. Brook whipper-in! The 
fields have been small, but those seen very 
regularly are: 

Farley Clark (Master), Miss Metcalf, René and Albert 


La Montagne, Foxhall Keene, John E. Cowdin, A. C. 
Tower, H. P. Case, Leonard Jacob, aud Fletcher Har- 


per. 


THE WESTCHESTER has grown 
to be a very close rival of the Meadow Brook, 
and for several good reasons. There is, first 
of all, a fine country to hunt over, with resi- 
dents in sympathy with the sport, and stone 
walls enough to make the runs exhilarating. 
The fields *re always nicely filled, and every 
rider is asportsman. Each recurring season 
finds additions, while none of the old faces 
disappear. Then the club is blessed by hav- 
ing an excellent Master, T. A. 
Jun., who has just closed a season which in 
every respect has been the most successful in 
Westchester County. Particularly pleasing 
has it been in point of speed, Pom jumping, 
and freedom from accidents. It is a fact not 
generally appreciated that a stone-wall coun- 
try (as is Westchester), where not too cramp- 
ed. is perhaps, after all, the safest for the rid- 
ers. orses fear stone walls, and will jump 
clear if they possibly can. There is big jump- 
ing at times in this section, and, early in the 
season,very blind work on account of the 
golden- and other weeds that mark the 
walls. The Westchester pack has been stea- 
dily improved, and goes well and without 
straggling. Those who have followed the 
hounds pretty regularly this season are: 

T. A. Havemeyer, Jun. (Master), C. L. Cottenet (act- 
ing as whip), Miss Kate Cary (one of the cleverest horse- 
women in the field), Lawrence Jacob, H. N. Potter, R. 
L. Beeckman, N. C. Reynal, H. yx Potter, E. 


C. Randolph, B. L. Sackett, E. C. Potter Gray, C. A. 
Appleton, Percy Chubb, L. Safford, H. M. Faile. 


THe Ricamonp County Hunt has had 
the most successful season in the history of 
the club, and that it has been so is due en- 
tirely to the energy and sportsmanship of the 
Master, C.D. Freeman. Much care falls on 
the Master of this hunt that is unknown 
nowadays to those of the older clubs in the 
vicinity of New York. Hunting on Staten 
Island was, until the last season or two, more 
or less of an experiment. The members, 
generally speaking, knew little of the sport 
and less of horseflesh, while property-hold- 
ers stood aghast at the threatened devasta- 
tion of their lands. Such sportsmen as C. 
D. Freeman, Eugene Outerbridge, and Clar- 
ence Whitman found the task of educating 
Staten Island to a full appreciation of hunt- 
ing something of an undertaking; but they 


_ have stuck manfully to the task, and the 


season just‘closed is a gratifying and sub- 
stantial reward of their efforts) The pack 
consists of fifteen couples, of which two 
and a half couples, that have done excellent 
work, are of the club’s own raising from 
the imported hounds. The country hunted 
in the Northfield territory has afforded every 
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variety of jumps, including stone walls, two, 
three, and four rail-fences, and blind and 


broad ditches. At the lower end of the Isl- © 
and, in the vicinity of Huguenot, the coun- © 


try is more level and open, and the fox often 
= them a good run. The success‘of the 
unt this season no longer leaves room to 
doubt that it is well established in the com- 
munity, well supported by subscription, and 
a club of general interest to both riding and 
driving members. Those who have followed 
pretty regularly are: 


Charles D. Freeman (Master), Mies Bonner and Mrs, 
Charles D. Freeman, Bryce Whyte, Edward W. Brown, 
James Brown, J. Harper Bonnell, Dr. F. E. Clark, F. H. 
Cabot, George Cromwell, Charies F. Hart, T. W. Le 
E. Norton, Jun., H. M. Dunn, Morton Smith, W. B. 
Thomas, Frank Wiman, and Dr. John Vanderpool. 


LAST WEEK’S CUMMENTS in this column on 
the election of graduates to the captaincy 
appear to have had some effect in one direc- 
tion at least. Before the holiday vacation 
set in at Yale it was definitely decided to 
postpone the election of a football captain 
to next term, and take Heffelfinger and Bar- 
bour off the list of eligibles. This leaves Bliss 
and McCormick, either one of whom would 
make an excellent man. The experience of 
the two is not greatly different one from the 
other. Bliss has played longer, but McCor- 
mick captained his Freshman team, and will 
very likely be the choice, particularly as it is 
ea he will play at quarter next year. 

f this be the result, we shall see both Yale 
and Princeton captained by quarter backs, 
something which has not happened since 
Beecher’s day at New Haven, nor, with the 
exception of Poe’s team, at Princeton for 
even a longer period. In the boating depart- 
ment Yale has not followed so closely the 
doctrine preached herein, for it looks very 
much as though Hartwell will captain the 
crew. There is nothing the matter with 
Hartwell; on the contrary, he is a good oars- 
man, a hard worker, and an athlete of excel- 
lent judgment. Yale could not have done 


better, but I very much question the wisdom . 


of electing a graduate to the captaincy of a 
crew or any team. It is hard to resist temp- 
tation in a year when competent undergrad- 
uate material is scarce; but yielding now is 
only postponing the day of reckoning. It is 
not likely that skilful graduates will always 
be conveniently at hepa. 


THE HARVARD ATHLETIC COMMITTEE is 
nothing if not unique. Whatcould be more 
fitting than that it should choose this ‘* Peace 
on earth, good-will toward men” season for 
@ reconciliation with Princeton, and such a 
happy ending of the much too long estrange- 
ment is actually in sight. Princeton under 
the mistletoe, displaying her most bewitching 
graces, was a temptation not to be resisted, 
and Harvard has not slighted the privileges 
of the season. The Harvard and Princeton 
teams will once again meet on the diamond 
and gridiron field. Negotiations are just now 
pending between the two universities for a 
series of contests extending over two or 
three years. Harvard has made overtures to 
Princeton, which the latter wants made pub- 
lic, and which, if itis so, is nonsense. When 
the peace has finally been declared and agree- 
ments signed, it will be time enough to think 
of publicity. There has already been too 
much rushing into print and misconstruction. 
It would be the height of boyish folly for 


either Princeton or Harvard to publish what- 


ever correspondence may eventually lead 


toa definite treaty. Keep all your letters, etc., 
where they belong—under lock and key—and 
when definite arrangements have been made, 
it will be time enough to publish their na- 
ture. In the mean time HARPER’s WEEKLY 
is the first to send its warmest congratulations 
to Harvard on its good sense, and Princeton 
on its good luck. : 


THE CONTINUAL GROWTH and widening of 
interest in amateur sport among men and 
women of culture is an almost daily recogni- 
tion of its actual necessity to a healthful and 
peaceful existence. The most valuable club 
properties in this country are supported to 
furnish recreation for its subscribers; the so- 
cial whirligig at Newport, Bar Harbor, Tux- 
edo, and Lenox, would collapse from light- 
headedness were the monotony of its giddy 
spinning not relieved by yachting, tennis, 
riding, and driving. There is scarcely an 
out-of-town club with any pretensions what- 
ever that does not father some branch of 
sport directly or indirectly. So strong has 
the sport-loving sentiment developed in the 
last two or three years, that what was at one 
time the club’s side issue has become its 
raison détre. The first of the large out-of- 
town clubs to recognize the popular drift is 
the Country Club of Westchester County, 
New York. Probably no club in any coun- 
try is at once so picturesquely and practically 
situated for fulfilling the wishes of its mem- 
bers. It is proposed to build an ell to the 


-club-house, which shall be spacious enough 


for whatever in-door games the members 
wish, and with a floor that will permit of 
roller-skating (one of the very best of sports), 
hockey, etc. It is not impossible that in the. 
coming spring an athletic field may be con- 
structed. Certain it is that track and field 
athletics, which have suffered much under 
managements that permitted a preponderance 
of the great unwashed element, are finally 
travelling in the proper channel. The light 
of refinement is at least showing up the ath- 
letic parasite in all his grewsome defects. 
CasPaR W. WHITNEY. 
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“1 WAS AWFULLY 
AFRAID THAT GOOSE 
WOULD SPOIL.” 


. CHRISTMAS GREENS FROM THE COUNTRY. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
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A PAIR OF CHRISTMAS SLIPPERS. 


4 


CHRISTMAS EVE IN ee SQUARE. MISS 
DIANA. «' PLEASE EXCUSE ME, MR. MOONMAN, 
BUT COULD YOU LOAN ME A PAIR OF—ER~— 
STOCKINGS JUST FOR TO-NIGHT ?”’ 


VOLUME XXXV., NO. 1897. 


SOCKLESS SIMPSON. WONDER IF I'D BETTER 
HANG UP BOOTS?” 


THINGS OF THE DAY.—Drawn By Bert WrIpEr. 


UNDER THE MISTLETOE, 


Me ZZ YI LY Y Uy Vo { | \h | 
} | A CHRISTMAS LESSON FOR NEW YOR | 


name of the one which shall 
- eventually hold the cup by 
winning the majority of the 
nine annual contests. The 
individual medals, in gold 
and silver, are given to the 
firsts and seconds in the 
events, and are the most 
unique ever made. On one 
side are the shields of the 
two universities, and on the 
other a laurel wreath, inside 
of which the event and name 
of winner will be engraved. 
ot the least charming 
souvenir of the annual event, 
however, is the record book 
now being made by Tiffany. 
It is to be about eight by ten 
inches, and bound in pig- 
skin. On the cover is the in- 
scription: ‘‘ The University 
Track Athletic Cup.” Inside 
on the first page is engraved, 
‘*For the encouragement of 
track athletics,” etc.; then 
follow the declaration of 
objects, the stbscribers to 
the Cup, and names of 
the trustees—Robert Bacon, 
Henry 8S. Van Duzer for Har- 


nochan and George A. Adee 
for Yale. The Deed of Gift, 
and the acceptance of the 
conditions by Wendell Baker 
and George S. Morrison for 
Harvard, and Walter Camp 
and H.S. Brooks for Yale are 
next found. Following this 
is the record table, giving 
first, second, and third men 
in every event, with their col- 


THE UNIVERSITY TRACK 
ATHLETIC CUP. 


THE consummation last March of an agree- 
ment for a series of annual competitive track 
and field athletic events from 1891 to 1899 
between Yale and Harvard, was highly pleas. 
ing to both alumni and undergraduates of the 
two universities.. Beginning as far back as 
’82, when Evert Jansen Wendell, then presi- 
dent of the Harvard Athletic Association, 
made the first proposition for such an ar- 
rangement, it has been the dearest wish of 
students and graduates that the track ath- 
letes of the universities meet each year. In 
support of such a plan, it was pointed out 
that the baseball and football teams and crews 
meet annually, and so strong grew the feel- 
ing that the additional athletic event would 
greatly increase and sustain the interest in 


the respective alma mater, that finally at the - 


beginning of this year a handful of promi- 
nent members of the University Club went 
earnestly to work with a subscription paper, 
and inside of a week had money enough to 
buy several cups. The result was the Deed 
of Gift, which was first made public in Har- 
PER'S 
that the Cup was to be — ‘*for the en- 
couragement of track athletics, and to foster 
a friendly rivalry between the students of the 
two universities in track and field athletics.” 
It would not be amiss to state here that no- 
thing in the Deed of Gift prevents either 
university from making other agreements 
when deemed desirable. Neither was it the 
intention of those who fathered this move- 
ment to make possible the materialization 
of that much-advertised bugaboo, the dual 
league. There was atime, several years ago, 
when such scheme discusse ev- 
ery point of view, and came very near bein 
a reality. But that attack of fever cr 
leaving the patients in fairly normal condi- 
tion. Since then some of the most sorely 
afflicted have cut their wisdom teeth, and 
that fact, together with the undergraduate 
sentiment, has made a relapse wellnigh im- 

ssible. The idea of an exclusive dual league 
is not popular, not even with the few that 
once bowed down before it. 

The cup and medal presented herewith are 
exquisite pieces of work—the former de- 
signed and made by the latter by 
Stoll. The cup is severely classical, covered 


with emblematic figures representing athlet- 
ics and victory. The trumpeter or announcer 
, of ancient days has a prominent place, while 
* around the neck of the cup, forming a bor- 
der, is the inscription ‘‘ University Track 
Athletic Cup.” wl the figures is the 
alm branch, with the seals of Harvard and 
ale, while on the body of the cup is the 
Greek word AOAONIKIA, signifying victory 
in the games. 
_ Qn the reverse side of the cup are nine 
laurel leaves, in which will be engraved from 
year to year the name of the winning uni- 
versity. There is also a large wreath for the 


WEEKLY, March 28th, and set forth - 


leges, the points scored b 
Yale, and the 
record. The first contest was held May 16, 
- 1891, at Cambridge, and resulted in Harvard 
scoring in the book 85 points to Yale’s 27. 
The record table is complete for this contest, 
and there are eight blank pages remaining 
for the others. It is most artistic, and as use- 
ful as ornamental. The contest next year 
will be held in New York, each university 
having choice of location alternate years. 


IF PESTERED DAY AND NIGHT 


With nervousness, take Hostetter's Stomach Bitters, 
which invigorates and so tranquillizes the nervous 
system. The basis of recovery is a reform in errors 
of digestion. The epigastric nerve and brain are 
united in the closest bond of sympathy, so that dys- 
peptic symptoms in the gastric region are always ac- 
companied by hartful reflex nervous action. Both 
are remedied by the Bittera, which also cures malaria, 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softeus the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remed r 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in oF part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 


Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 

When she had Children, she gave them — 
{Adv,) 


COUGHS. 
* Brown’s Bronouwrat Troours” are used with ad- 
vantage to alleviate Coughs, Sore Throat, Huarseness, 
and Bronchial Affections. 25 cents a box.—[Adv.] 


BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
‘¢‘The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use ; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain, 25c.—[{Adv.] 


_ DR. LYON’S PERFECT TOOTH POWDER. 
Whitens the teeth and purifies the breath. 25c.—{ 4 dv,] 


No Christ and New Year’s table should be with- 
out abottle of Dr.Sireert’s AnGcostura Bitress.-[{ Adv. } 


Burnett's Coooarnes kills daudruff, allays irritation, 
and promotes the growth of the hair.—[{Adv.] 


Buenetr’s Fiayonine Exrraorts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and the best.—[Adv.] 


**T oounn not live without it” is what many ladies 
say of the Crown Lavenper Sarts.—[Adv.] 


Tux Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.) | 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR SCROFULA 


scrofulous humor 
in the blood, 
ulcers, catarrh, and 
consumption, 

use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


The most 
economical, 
safe, speedy, and 
effective of all 
blood-purifiers. 


as Cured Others 


will cure you. 


vard, and J. Frederick Ker-_ 
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“Best & Goes Farthest.” 
** Cap’en Cuttle 
Knows a good thing, 
tell ye; and when 
hails a better 
Drink than VAN 
ZZOUTEN’s Cocoa 


CUTTLE. 
__ PERFECTLY PURE. | 


VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT. PROCESS 
increases 


CR ACKERS always bear their 
Stamp. ware of Imitations. 


BENT & 
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STANDARD 


"TYPEWRITER 


Is to-day, as it has 
ever been, the lead- 


ing Typewriter. 


Send for 


Carefully - tested 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


improvements’ are 
constantly added to this famous ma- 


chine. 


TRY OUR *‘PARAGON’’ BRAND OF TYPE- | 
WRITER RIBBONS. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


— > 
Se 


POINTED 


Ahead of all others for easy writing. 
EQUAL TO GOLD PENS. 


For’ fine writing, - Nos. 506 E.F., 516 E.F. 

For fluent - ‘* SO6F., 516 F., 521 F. 

For stub te 537 M., 545 M. 
Assorted sample box, 25 cents. 


The new model 


Folding Kodak, with glass plate 


attachment, Asbury. Barker frictionless shutter. 
Greatest range of automatic expasure ever attained. 
No sticking on slow speeds. 


Best combined tripod and hand camera ever made. 
ship. Best Finish. Send for circulars. 


THE EASTMAN 


Accurate, reliable. 
Best workman- 


COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


“DRAWING Te 


BRAND OF PLAYING CARDS ARE 


AND HAVE PERFECT SLIP, SUPERB FINISH. 
For PRICE and QUALITY UNEQUALED. 
Our Cards are used by the ieading Clubs and Army 
and Navy. All dealers have a 


SAMPLE PACK mailed on . 

Be sure you see the word ‘rRITON 

on the box and wrapper of each pack. Ask for 
iTON S they are double 


N. Y. CONSOLIDATED CARD CO., 
West 14th 


2 L oO Ww Ss’ Send $5.00 for a 5-Ib. Box. 
CANDY. 


Sent, prepaid, anywhere 
in U. g 
bE j used on this per is 
H N manufactured by 
FREDK. H. LEVEY & CO., 59 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


Very handsome 
we You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
outait 


LZ 


resents. 


T., CHICAGO. 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
Address, 


FREE. Terms FREE. & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


writer,”’ 


icture, ‘‘ The Pretty 
ew York. 


D stamp for 
to Shorthand oo], $16 Broadway, 


Constable K3 Co 
LYONS SILKS. 


Novelties Received by Last French Steamer: 


Raye and Faconne Moire Antique; Plain and 
Glace Antique; Brocaded Pompadour effects ; 
White Satin Stripe Moire Antique and Faille ; 
White and Cream Veloutine, Satin, and Benga- 
line; White Brocades. Colored Satins; Corded 
Veloutines, dark and light shades, for Street. 
and Evening wear. Black Moire Antique, Moire 
Francaise, Faille, and Veloutine. Grenadine, 
Crepe de Chine, Mousseline de Soie, Plain and 
Embroidered, for Evening wear. Lyons Velvets. 


Droadoveuy AS 19th 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
&c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
4 ing and stimalating drink, readily assimilated 
a even by the most delicate. 
| Bote. to either Van Houten & Zoon, 106 
Sh Street, New York, or45 Wabash Ave. 
The Standard Cocoa of the World. 
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S3 SHOE 


THE BEST SHOE IN THE WORLD FOR THE MONEY? 


GENTLEMEN and LADIES, save your dol- | 
lare i wearing W. L. Douglas Shoes. They 
© wants of all classes, and are the most 
athe Fo foot-wear ever offered for the money. 
dealers who offer other as be 
ing as good,’and be sure you have W. L. 
Shoes, with name and on 
bottom. W. L. Douglas, Brock 
TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 
supplying you- 


STEEL PENS 


ARE BEST 


FOR 


Soo ey STATIONERS cvervwueac. 
Semplos FREE on reosipt of ret ot return postage, 2 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN some. 
E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


APPARATUS, 
"MATERIALS, CHEMICALS, 
SUPPLIES. 


Detective and view Cameras in great variety of styles 
and prices. Lenses, shutters, dry plates, etc., etc. 


THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Free use of dark room on main floor of our store. 
Pitty Years Established. Send for Catalogue. 


$1500 2 Year Guaranteed 
wards; SULTS te up. 


and vie We Tocal A ent in 
every County of the U. Write for 
terms. If in need of lorem write for 
samples and rules for self-measurement 
tothe Originators of High Grade Goods 
at Low Grade Prices. Ad 

HUNTER MFG.Co. CINCINNATI, O. 
LARGEST TAILORING FIEM IN THE 


HARPE R’S 


oni History of the War 


only complete general history of the War; and, 


to being the best history, it containe all 


the illustrations of material value which appeared in 
“ Harper's Weekly ” from 1861 to 1865. 
Two splendid volumes, same size page as ‘‘ Harper’s 


. Weekly,” 1000 illustrations. Price, carriage paid, 


cloth, $16: Half Turkey morocco, $22 ; full morocco, 


Ghegant, $30. 


This work was prepared by Harper & 
Beos. with the special object of preserving their 
famous war sketches, and, now that the plates of the 
Weekly are destroyed, it is positively the onLY means 
of obtatning them. 

SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 

Whatever bookson the War may be found ina library, 
the collection will be incomplete without this work.— 
Cincinnati Commercial. 

Considered both as a Military and Political History, 
this work is certainly the best history of the War that 
Aas yet appeared.—Boston Traveller. 

One of the marked histories of the War, if not the 

history of the War.—Boston Post. 

Sold only by Subecription. 

Write for Illustrated Circular. 


SECDONNELL BRHOS., Publishers, CHICAGO. 
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W. L. DOUCLAS 


VOLUME XXXYV., NO. 1827, 


Financial. 
to Europe and West Indies, 
of Commercial and Travellers’ 


Creech. a. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Banxenrs, No. 59 Watt Sraeer. 


Our Investment Share Certificates wil! 
net yon 8 per cent. Prune farms of Oregon cannot 
be surpassed. By our haudling large tracts we are 
enabled to sell at low cost. Crops anp BANKS NEVER 
FaiL In Onxeon. Send for our new Prospectus. 

Tux Farm Trust & Loan Co., Portland 4, Oregon. 


$3.00 he $1.00 


benefit of in the shape a hand- 


thus the DIVID 
some interest on your mon in 


BUCK, 17 Tabor Denver, Col. 
ACOMAT: see 


COTTAGE HOME BUILDING CO., Wm. P. Pyfer, 


INVESTORS 


Why do carriage, piano, and fur- 


-niture makers use poor varnish? 


Some do and some don’t; some 


make to sell and some to last. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “‘ People’s Text- 
Book on Varnish,” from which you will become intelli- 
gent, not on varnish itself, but on varnished things; know 
what to expect of and how to care for proper varnish on 
house-work, piano, furniture, carriage, etc.; and how to get 
it in buying these ee 

The intention is to help you avoid the losses that come 
ot poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 
FRANKLIN Muxkpny, President. 


oan: Newark, N ode 
ther Offices: Boston, Clev t. and C 
Factories: Newark and C leveland, 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, 
NEW YORK. 


GIANT 
iN 


Bills and Stam 
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pata CO., Roche 


‘CARDS= 


BEWARE waren CRACKERS. 


CAUTION, bear thetr stamp. 


THE YANKEE LION HUNTER. 


ABY AGENTS Fortune Bare. How article for 


dies. Mrs.N.B.Littie,Chicago, Ill. 
Harper’s Catalogue, 
A descriptive list of over 3000 
volumes, will be sent to any 


address on receipt of Ten Cents 
in stamps. 
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HAND 
AND 
BA MORS. 
BA. COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 
blotchy, oily ekin, Red, Rough Hands, with chaps, 
infal @uger ends and shape ess nails, and simple 
xy Humors prevented and cured by Curiourd Soap. 
A marvellous beautifier of world-wide celebrity, it 


wa simply incom le as a Skin Puarifyin 
nalled wa the Toilet and without a 


for 


whitest, clearest skin, "and softest bands, und prevents 
inflainmation eS, cl ng of the pores, the canse of 
imp) most complexional disfivura- 

ile of no comparison with the best 
—— and rivals in delicacy the most 

of toilet and nursery soa Sale 
greater than the combined sales of all other chin | soaps. 
Sold throu, hoyt the world. Price, 2c. 

Send for ‘“‘ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 

Address Porrser anp Cuxmi0aL CORPORATION, 
Proprietors, Bostou, M ass. 


Aching wack, weak and 
rheumatisin relieved in one minute by t 
ted Curioura Anti-Pain Prasren. 


HARPER & BROTHERS? 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

Life and Letters of General 

ane (Stonewall Jackson). By his Wife, 

ary ANNA With an Introduction 

by the Rev. Henry M. Fietp, D.D. Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Il. 

Peter Ibbetson. With an Introduction by his 
cousin, Lady ***** (““Madge Plunket’’). 
Edited and Illustrated by Georae pov MauRigr. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie 
Collins. Edited by Laurence Hutton. With 
Portraits of Charles Dickens and Wilkie Col- 
lins. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 


~—-and Gilt Top, $1 00. 


IV. 
From the Easy Chair. By Grorce WiL- 
1am Curtis. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. 


Jasmin: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. By 
Samugc Smices, LL.D., Author of “Self-Help,” 
“Duty,” etc. With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. 


VL 
Studies in Chaucer: His Life and Writings. 
By Tuomas R. Lounssury, Professor of Eng- 
lish in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
University. With a Portrait of Chaucer. 
Three volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $9 00. (in a box. - 


: ‘““THE PERFECTION OF OLIVE OIL.” 


RA sue 


The very best quality, of uniform standard excellence and absolutely Pure Olive Oil. 


Importers and Agents: FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & ©O., New York; JAMES A. 


‘ 
ESTABLISHED 
{ 
2 HAYES & CO., SPRAGUE WARNER & CO., Chicago. 


FINEST 


LUCCA OIL 


7 LECHORN, TUSCANY, 


“ Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER. 


THE LATEST AND 


All the essential features 
IMPORTANT ime KOVEMENTS. 
best inventive talent and mechanical skill have been omol ed to produce 
a machine of INCREASED DURABILITY CELLENCE 
OF DESIGN. AND SPECIAL FEATUR 
ion and trial will ve it THE MOST DURA-= 
BLE IN ALIGNMENT AND RASIEST RUNNING. ALL 
TYPE CLEANED IN TEN SECONDS WITHOUT SOIL= 
ING THE HANDS, Send for lilustrated Catalogue before purchasing. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO, Syracuse, New York, U.S. A 


Branch offices in all principal cities. 


We claim an ins 


“Cabinet,” ‘“‘Army and Navy,” reasu 


upon having them 


ury 
f the United States Aim 
playing cards, and are no ony elegant, but Am 
also acceptable to experienced play ot 
m your 
THE UNITED STATES PRINTING CO., 
The Russell & Morgan Factories, CINCINNATI, O. 


“The Card ers’ Companion,’ showing how 
ved, givi of brauds— 


|\BEST 
BEST 
BEST REMEDY | against Hemorrhoids (Piles.) 


SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


‘Best Home Remedy 


LANOLINE 3 ALVE for CHAPPED or CRACKED 
i HANDS and LIPS. 


REMEDY 
REMEDY 


against Burns, Cuts, Bruises, Corns and Chafin ng. 
for Preserving and Softening the Skin, especially 
with SMALL CHILDREN. 


Vol. XII. 
With about 800 Tlustra ons and 860 pages. 
4to, Cloth, Ornamental, 


Vil. 
Harper’s Young People for 1891. 


VIII 
Ruth the Gleaner, and\Esther the Queen. 
By the Rev. M: Taytor, D.D., LL.D., 
Author of “ David; King of Israel,” “ Paul the 
Missionary,” etc. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


IX. 


Our Amateur Circus; or, A New York Sea- 


son. Twenty Colored Plates by H. W. Mc- 
Vickak, with Explanatory Legends. Oblong 
quarto, bound in Silk, $5 00. (Jn a boz.) 


| xX. 

A Modern Aladdin; or, the Wonderful Ad- 
ventures of Oliver Munier. An Extravaganza. 
Written and Illustrated by Howarp Py x. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


: XI. 

Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wat- 

Lace. Garfield’ Edition. 2 volumes. Illus- 
trated with twenty full-page photogravures. 
Over 1000 illustrations as marginal drawings 
by Martin Jounson. Crown 8vo, 
Silk and Gold, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$7 00. (ua Gladstone Boz.) 


XII. 

Art and Criticgism.. Monographs and Studies. 
By Turopogg Cuitp. Richly Illustrated. Large 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $6 00. (Ina box.) 


XIII. 

) Sharp Eyes: A Rambler’s Calendar of Fifty- 
two Weeks among Insects, Birds, and Flowers. 
By Gison. lilustrated by 
the Author. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $5 00. (Ina box.) 


XIV. 
Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers. By 
AMELIA B. Epwarps. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut poe and Gilt Top, $4 00. 


In the ‘“‘ Stranger Pe le’s” Country. A 
Novel. By cople' Crappock. Illus- 
trated by W. T. Smxpiey. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
of the United States, Canad Canada on receipt af 
price. Harper's be sent to any 
dress on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


| 


HAIR - THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 


DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST a 
DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE * SKIN. 

aN an incomplete mixture was accidentally 

ad discovered that the hair was 
new — and named it MODENE. Itis ectly 
and so y onecan usei*. It acts mildly but 

bed delighted with Wh the results. Apply for arew minutes and the 


rto any other preperation ever used 
discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CAN 
t, one application will remove it permanently; the hea 
lications before all 


ligh ap 
hair on moles may require two or more a 
od all hair will be reneved at each applic 
or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCED 
who have tested ite merits—Used by people of refinement. 
Gent dby ature’s gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene, 
with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the tite principle ¢ of the hair, thereby 
iw 


ibility. and is less as water 
growth an utter imposs y- an coming, should use Modene 


ture 
who find an em gro 
eae. Modene sent by mail. in aga — cases, postage paid, (securely 


d by let ith 
Cut this advertisement out. 
MODENE ‘MANUFACTURING “CINCINNATI, 0., U. S.A. 
Manufacturers of the Highest est Grade Hair P 


| You can register gour Post-office to inaure its safe delivery. 
SLIGHTEST INJORY. OPT EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 


Ahe 
, and without slightest 
ES ELECTROL Y 


to introduce our YOR PORTRAITS and at the same 


future o 
mes in in perfect order. We make an onan in picture 
bank in Address all 
iL. P. pan e will forfeit 
This offer is bonafide. 


Ww CRA time 
and make new customers, we bave decided to make this petal 

y member of your make you a CRAYON POR- 
FREE CHARG E, exhibit it to your friends as a sample of our 


icture it will be 
ONOO with the likeness. Refer to 
New German 


N CO. Oppesite 
GEST CRAYON CO. crayon picture FREE as per this offer. 


or sent by mail, A Sample 
4 Cake and 128 page 
_ ; on Skin, Scalp, Nervous 
> and 


Nose, Superfiluous Hair, removed. 
H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 

A West 48nd Street, New York City. 

Consultation free, at office or by letter. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP) THE GENUINE HENRY'S MAGNESIA. 


For apd eo Scalp and Complexion. The 


-The best of all. Popular in England for more 
than one hundred years past as an juvaluable honse- 
hold medicine. Stomach in infants), 
Flatulence, Constipation, Biliousnese, and Heartburn 
and theirtreatment,sent relieved at once. a 4 beneficial to the Gouty. 

re- QObtainabie of Druggi avoid counterfeits, see 
that the label name of W. H. Sontxrreuin & 
Co. as Wholesale Agents for the United States. 


20 years’ ex For sale at 


Book on Dermatology and 


18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Open 8 a.m. to 8 p. 


Why it Falle Off, Turne LT and a Remedy. 
y Prof. HARLEY F. R. A.S8. 
A. N. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch at, Philada., Pa. 
** Every one should read this little book.” —A theneum. 


N VALIDS.,—A NEW WORLD is 
opened to you. Partially paralyzed, 
crippled, or otherwise disabled persons, 
male or female, young or old, can at- 
tend to ordinary business, or add to 
their pleasure by using the CHI- 
ROCYCLE. Requires no assistant ; 
is strong, durable, and low- priced. 
YS Send for Circular to 
BEN]. M. PEARNE, Oxford, N.Y. 


I 


4 HOLIDAY 8 BICYCLES 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. Series (Herki 
J. &. POORMAN, OCINOINNATI. | Charge, trustworth 


T is the business of TheTravellers’ Bureaus of the News 
rkimer, N. Y. Office) to furnish, without 
y winter resorts. 


SPECIAL PRICES. 


aigest 1 1, 00 of food. 


unable to procure this wenderful scap send 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
have enjoyed a high reputation. Brilliant pues 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic qualit 

titul for vocal accompaniinent. ura ly — 
structed of finest material by most skilful’ work- 
men. Exceptional in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 
than any other piano. Mopsrats Prices. Rza- 
SONABLE TERMS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


For a!l forms of 


INDIGESTION. 


BEEMAN’S 


PEPSIN 


THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 
let contains one in pure pepsin as to 
f it cannot be obtained from 
dealers, send five cents in stamps for sample pg to 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 
Originators and Manufacturers, 19 Lake St., Cleveland, O- 


ao 2 

Ba 

i FOR SALE BY 
1g NORTON DOOR CHECK &SPRING CO., 
605 Sears Buliding, Boston, ieee. 
SE AGENTS WANTED. 
SMITH & ‘WESSON EEVOLVERS 
UNRIVALED FOR 

Accuracy, Beware of 
Durability, imitations. 
Safety, and Send for Illustrated 
Convenience ) Catalogue & Price List, 
in Loading. Guaranteed Perfect. . 


MAGIC LANT ERNS. 


SCIOPTICONS 


STEREO 


COLLEGES" 


jJBLIC ENTERTAINMENTS = 


DON’T BUY FURNITURE 
UNN 


DESCRIPTI 
FOLDING BED with class 
Furniture. 13 different styles. For sale by leading 


The Best Lweview 
published, Only One Dollar . 


a year, with ad 
in Readers Union Library 


Catalogue, savi 
cent on all books purchased. 
Sample copies ten cents. 
Readers Union Pub. Co. 

| LANSING, MICH. 


For sale by al] Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers or if 


dealers. 
GUNN FOLDING BED CO., Grand Rapids, Mich 
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BEI 
NO OTHER 
SOLE 
> Fii , inaccurate, badly printed and generally cheap lookin 
cards detract from surroundings however handsome, and 
: 
pn 
BOSTON 
| LO 
Prepared with bismuth by ORY. ¥, Perfumes, 9,7-dela Paix, Pa wh. 
| NONE OTHER 
| Caution. — Rene Genuine bat those bearing the word « TRANCE » and the sireature CH. FAY. 
AND THE GRow 
Mocovered by 
S 
vi pure, free 
Sf destroy ite, 
SMITH & WESSON, Springfield, (Mass, 
We Offer $1,000 LURE OR = 
ACTURE) 
| 
ERS) 
| 
= 
1 
ments like Birth Mark 
SN SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
if WOUSE CAS Aj Buys 964.00 Laproved Uxfoerd Singer 
= - finely ada to light ea 
\ 
a 


“LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE”: W. BAKER & CO.’S Registered Trade-Mark. 


No Chemicals are used in any of Walter 


Baker & Co: s Chocolate and Cocoa Prepara- 
tons. 

‘These preparations have the test of 
- public approval for more than one hundred 
years, and are the acknowledged standard of 
purity and excellence. 


Graceful Act 


Of hospitality is to offer your 
evening guests a cup of 
Bouillon before leaving. Use 
Armour's Extract of Beef and 
boiling water; salt, 
pper and a thin slice of 
aon to each cup. Serve 
with plain crackers. * 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 
== RED 


"Bow Yok E. L. ZELL, Agent. 


FASHIONABLE 
Fur Neck Boas. 


Mink, with head and tail, $5, 
$7, $10, and $1 a for the very 
best. Hudson Sable 
$15, $25, $30, and $85 for the 
best. Persian -Lamb, $5, $7, 
aud $9. Gray Krimmer. $5. 
Also Boas of other Furs, $2.50, 
$3, $4, $5, and $6. Muffs to 
match, at correspondingly low 
prices. Large stock of skin 
Garments, and all Fashionable 
Furs of every description. 

Fashion Book mailed free. _ 


C.C. SHAYNE, Manufacturer, 


124 W. 42d St., N.W., 
Near 6th Avenue L Station. 


IRLD 


THIS INK IS MANUP?D BY 


J, H. Bomell & Co. (Limited), N. 


“Familiar in millions of mouths as any 
THE TIMES, London. 


household word.’ — 


A pollinaris 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“Its popularity ts chiefly due to its 
trreproachable character.” 
—THE TimMEs, London. 


3 & / 


B he A dose relieves Sick 
Headache in 20 miautes. 


© map Act like 


Depot, 365 Canal St. 


4 
A 


reading 


*|"answer;him. Ask any neigh 
}-He will tell. you that they are genial, clear, entertaining, and perfectly unanswerable, If you 


LINEN 
COLLARS & CUFFS 


“ Beauty is but skin-deep ” was probably meant to dis- 
parage beauty. ‘Instead it tells how easy that beauty is 


to attain. 
“There is no beauty like the beauty of health” 


also meant to disparage. Instead it rage: beauty. 
_Pears’-Soap-is the means of health to the skin, and so 


to both these sorts of beauty. 
All sorts of stores it, all sorts 


of people use it. 


Won 


TF. not,. you_are. missing. the best and finest 
writing, on the particular topics which will 
be uppermost in the national campaign of 1892, 

that has been seen in THE N.Y. TRIBUNE since 
‘the days of the inspired Horace Greeley him- 
self, or in any other American newspaper. 


Ro {| O. orr 's THE TRIBUNE has engaged Roswell G. Horr, 
oswe the witty orator, for many years a Member of 
Congress, a well-informed and sound Protective 
reat articles Tariff, man, especially to instruct the public of 
q ' America on.the Tariff, the Currency, and the 
Coinage. These topics are all understandable ; 
im The Tribune? | the Republican policy with regard to all of 
them is right-and patriotic, and absolutely im- 
nable ; but dust has been thrown in the. 

poops! s eyes, and the air has been filled full of bee by Tariff Reformers. 
Read THe, N.Y. Trisune! You cannot do without it.) Mr. Horr begins at the begin- 


“ning | of every. subject, and makes it so clear, that everyone can understand and no one can 
bor who reads THE TRIBUNE what he thinks of Mr. Horr’s writings. 


are a’ Tariff Reformer be fair enough to read our side also. 

A. specialty is made of answering all questions, asked in good faith, relative to the Tariff, 
‘Reciprocity, | Coinage, and the pres and the new projects of the Farmers’ Alliance. : 

_A man of simple manners, of high ability, spotless character, and long experience in | 
affairs, born a man, and making his way up through a long life of hard and contifiuous 
struggle; Mr. Horr is qualified, by every circumstance, to know and understand the hardships of 
adh common people, and to counsel them upon the measures which will promote their prosperity. 
e now undertake to say that there is no Republican, Democratic, or patriotic Alliance 
man. in all the United States, if he is a thinking man, and if he dare learn the truth, who can 
afford not to have THE TRIBUNE brought to him every week during 1892? 

‘All of these articles will appear in the WEEKLY and SEMI-WEEKLY. The best of them 


in the DAILY. Sunday Tribune. 


This edition of ‘THE TRIBUNE can-be subscribed for separately. It is a charming, bright, en- 
tertaining paper, with large budgets of foreign letters, illustrated special articles, book reviews, 
mamy f news, nearly a wee ° of illustrated articles on Home Decoration, and other brilliant feat- 


ures. Price, $2.00 a 
Semi=Weekly Tribune. 


This is par excellence the especial edition of THE TRIBUNE, suited to persons living beyond 
the range of the DAILY, who want a selection of all the best editorials, foreign letters, book reviews, 
and special features of both the DaILy and she WEEKLY TRIBUNE. It is the most agreeable and 
come ete general newspaper in the United It is printed Tuesday and Friday ee 


Price, $2.00 a Year. Tribune. 


Issued every Wednesday. Price, $1.00 a Year. In addition to the best news, editorials, 
and features of the week, this edition contains many special departments, including a page for Old 
Soldiers ; two pages for F armers ;-a series of articles for young men and women on ‘‘ How to 
Suceeed in Life,” the questions of the young people being answered by. Roswell G. Horr ; a column 
of Checkers and Chess ; Young Folks; Home Interests ; etc., etc. - During 1892 there will be 
printed special contributions from distinguished Py ses on “Silver Coinage, the latest views ;’ 
** Proper Function of the Minority i in Legislation,” to include one paper each from a Democrat and 
a Republican, prominent in public life ; ‘‘ Warmful Tendencies of Trusts ;” ‘‘ Arid Lands of the 
United States ;” *‘ Millionaires of the United States ;” “* How to Succeed in Life ;” ‘‘ Free Postal 
Delivery.in ‘ Rural Communities ;” ‘‘ Better Pay for Fourth-Class Postmasters ;” “ Importance of 
the } Nicaragua. Canal ;” “Village Improvement ; >” **Our German F ellow-Citizens in America ; + 
of the Colored Race to Afriga,” and “‘ Virtue of Courage in Politics.” 

—SAMPLE COPIES, FREK.— 


Mail Rates of the DAILY: $10.00 a year; $5.00 for 6 months; $2.50 for 3 months. 


Tribune Almanac, 1892, 
A great Almanac. 350 pages for the low price of 25 cents. It is the standard. 


be Tribune, NEw YORK. 
The North German Lloyd S. S. Co. 


will dispatch their first-class passenger steamers FU LDA and WERRA {rom New York to the 


on Jan. 2, Jan. 28, Feb. 6, Feb. 27, March 12, April 2. 


Travellets — to visit the SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, ALGIERS, and EGYPT, will 
find this an excellent route, avoiding. the North Atlantic. 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 


Liebig Company’s= 
—Extract of Beef. 


We are Manufacturers of, Importers 
and Dealers in, 


STEREOPTICONS, 

MAQIC LANTERNS, 
Gas- Making Apparatus. 
50,000 Lantern Slides in Stock. 

Lantern Slides to order. 


McINTOSH 


Battery & Optical Co., 
purest BEEF TEA cuearesr 
INVALUABLE Writs ror CsTaLocus. 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. 


DEAF EPP S’S 


(QRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


‘HARPER’S CATALOGUE, C O Cc A 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents 


A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, 
in stamps. LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 
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